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have failed. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Opbtbalmic Optician, 


Author of ‘Our Eyes’ (now in its 16th Edition), begs; to announce that his only Address now, is 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W..C., 


Where he may be Consulted Personally. free uf charge, respecting Spectacles for all forms of defective vision. 
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214 Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW. EDITORS. NEW. CONTRIBUTORS. 
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postage) to Jonn T. Carrineton, 1 Northumberland Avenue, London. 
Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., “London. 
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plete CATALOGUES will be sent free upon Royal and distinguished frcles for nearly haifa cmt. 

° : . . ‘an be worn with tightest ly by 

application.—214 Piccadilly, London, W. | Sgr. Sucru MPS. 280 Walworth Road, London, Of all 
Chemists, and at 2 Winsley Street, and 7 Cheapside. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


PURIFY THE BLOOD 
And correct all disorders of the internal organs. 
IN ALL COMPLAINTS INCIDENTAL TO FEMALES THEY ARE INVALUABLE. 











Manufactured only at 78 NEW OXFORD bey gy” LONDON, | 
And sold by ali Medicine Vendors throughout thé orld. 
N,.B,—Advice Gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of ll and 4, or by letter. 
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“ALL I COULD NEVER BE.” 
By Mary BRraDFoRD-WHITING. 


Cuapter I, 


& HERE may be much unknown talent at our very doors,” said 
the mayor. 

The mayor was a stout and pompous man, who, in his self- 
sufficiency, did not look like a discoveret of latent genius, but his 
remark was received with much deference by the town council. 

A desperate attempt was about to be made to restore popularity 
to the decaying town of Stoneham. The proverbial grass that grew 
in its streets was to be rooted up and its stagnation was to be shaken 
by a mighty effort. Eastwick was but a mushroom place in com- 
parison, yet its popularity increased, while that of Stoneham declined. 
The speculative builder seemed to be possessed of an influence 
altogether greater than that of a mayor and corporation, and 
advertisements and judicious newspaper puffs outweighed civic rights 
and ancient dignities. 

But now a golden op_ortunity had arrived, and it was not to be 
allowed to slip. The son of the Lord Lieutenant of the county, whose 
place was but a few miles distant, was about to be married, and 
pushing as the inhabitants of Eastwick might be, they could not 
prevent the mayor and corporation of Stoneham from presenting the 
address of congratulation. The knowledge of this incontestable 
right breathed new life into the inhabitants of the old town, and a 
spirit of enterprise seemed to wake up in their midst. 

From which head first sprang the great idea was never fully 


known, for every councillor proudly laid claim to the honour ; but all 
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were agreed that such a brilliant conception had never before entered 
the mind of man. The whole neighbourhood were to enjoy a 
general holiday féte, but Stoneham was to be distinguished by some- 
thing far more uncommon. It was proposed by the mayor, and 
unanimously passed by the council, that certain prizes should be 
offered from the town funds for the best compositions in literature, 
art, and music ; competent judges should be appointed to make the 
awards, and Lord Harefield should be asked to give away the prizes. 
It was a delicious idea ; all the neighbourhood, including the pre- 
sumptuous town of Eastwick, would be eager to compete, and it was 
most gratifying to feel that they would be obliged to send in their 
works to the town hall of their rival, there humbly to await criticism. 

“There’s only one drawback that I can see,” said a gloomy- 
minded town councillor, on the day after the scheme had been 
made public ; “we shall be in a nice position if these conceited 
Eastwickians take off all the prizes over the heads of our people !” 

A dead silence followed his words ; this view of the case had 
struck no one before, and it was decidedly unpleasant. The honour 
and glory brought to Stoneham would be sadly overcast if at the 
same time it was proved to be inferior to its neighbour in literature, 
art, and music ! 

But the mayor was not easily daunted. “There may be much 
unknown talent at our very doors,” he said, and the more his remark 
was considered the more truth there seemed in it. 

At the very moment that his words were uttered, a young man, 
thin and shabbily dressed, was reading over the printed paper issued 
by the town council. The room in which he stood was little better 
than a garret ; the sloping roof prevented him from standing upright 
except in the centre of the floor, and the unpapered walls exhibited 
many a crack between the boards. It was nothing but the attic of 
a small cottage, but it possessed two distinct advantages ; its rent 
was cheap, and its one little window commanded a view over the 
wide stretch of land that lay beyond the town. There the pageant 
of Nature could be ceaselessly enjoyed without money and without 
price ; and there many a time, when food was scarce and work was 
wanting, Martin Bromley had forgotten all his woes as he watched 
the sun sinking slowly to the level of the horizon. 

The furniture in the room was poor and scanty, but evidence 
of the tastes of its owner was given by the piano that stood in one 
corner, and the sheets of music that lay scattered over every available 
space. Martin’s father had died young, and after a few years’ 
schooling his mother had apprenticed him to a shoemaker, He 
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hated the trade with all his might, and as soon as he was out of his 
time he turned a deaf ear to his mother’s warnings, and threw it up. 

Mrs. Bromley was not the only prophet of her son’s speedy ruin, 
and when she died and left him alone in the world there were plenty 
of kind and candid friends to impress upon him their dismal prog- 
nostications. But Martin paid no heed to anyone; his mind was 
fully made up, and it was impossible to turn him from his purpose. 
A spark of musical genius burned in his breast ; whence it came or 
how it had been lit were problems to all who had. known those 
respectable dullards his parents ; but its existence was undeniable, 
and it made his whole life restless. Music, and music alone, could 
satisfy him, and music seemed to be hopelessly out of his reach, 
But by dint of tireless labour he taught himself to read his notes, 
and with part of a little hoard of money that he found laid by after 
his mother’s death, he bought a piano. 

Hour after hour he practised in his miserable attic, and managed 
to get a few pupils by whose means he was enabled to keep from 
starvation. But the struggle was a hard one, and had it not been 
for a sudden stroke of fortune he must have gone under. One of 
the dissenting chapels in the town was in want of an organist, and 
on applying for the post, Martin Bromley was immediately appointed. 

The chief reason of his success was the fact that he was willing 
to take five pounds a year less than the only other candidate ; but 
Martin did not know this, and walked the earth triumphant, feeling 
that he had got his first step at last on the ladder of fame. The 
salary was but twenty pounds a year, but it was enough to relieve him 
fromthe wearing strain of anxiety. His powers seemed to increase 
tenfold now that they were not wasted by hopeless struggle; his 
music grew under his fingers instead of being ground out with pain 
and labour, and crowding fancies swept over his brain that found 
their natural expression on the keyboard of his piano. 

There was another cause as well for this sudden development. 
Mr. Barrett, the minister of the chapel, had a beautiful daughter, 
and from her eyes Martin Bromley drew the light of inspiration. 

Caleb Barrett had only lately come to Stoneham, but since his 
arrival he had met with much acceptance from his congregation. 
He was an upright man, stern and strict in his own conduct, and 
unsparing in condemnation of the smallest failings in others ; his 
system of doctrine was a kind of Procrustean bed, and sad was the 
fate of any member of his flock who did not reach to its standard, or 
who exceeded it by a hairsbreadth ! 

He loved his daughter Una, but he looked upon her sadly, as an 
Q2 
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embodiment of that frailty which is inseparable from womanhood. 
Her very name was a confession of weakness. His wife had been 
some years younger than himself, of a sweet and yielding nature 
that had commended itself to him, because it seemed so pliable to 
his will ; but in the process of moulding her she died, and the child 
whom she had named with her dying breath was all that was left to 
him of that brief episode in his career. 

Una feared her father more than she loved him, but she was made 
of stronger stuff than her mother; she survived the blasts of his 
coldness and the weight of his oppression, and grew up to a girlhood 
of such sweet attractive kind of grace as must have melted any heart 
less stern than that of Caleb Barrett. Many admiring looks had been 
levelled at her since she came to Stoneham, but Una walked serene 
among them all, like her fair namesake of old amid the perils of her 
path, wrapped in her own pure thoughts. 

But the time was at hand when the appointed Red Cross knight 
should appear, and to the minister’s daughter he came in the guise 
of a slight pale youth, poorly clad and ill fed, but distinguished from 
those she was accustomed to meet by the fire of genius that burned in 
his eyes. She felt that he loved her, and though as yet they had 
said little to one another, she knew that he understood her as no 
human being had ever done. He talked of things that seemed to 
lift her out of everyday life altogether, and opened a wide new world 
to her of which she had never even dreamed. She began to hail his 
weekly visit to her father, then to look eagerly for any chance occasion 
that might bring him to the house, and at last to count those days as 
lost on which she did not see him. 

She was sitting alone in their little parlour at the same time that 
Martin in his garret was reading the mayor’s paper. Her father had 
gone to attend a meeting at Eastwick, and he would not return till 
long after their usual hour fortea. The time seemed long, and when 
she heard a knock at the street-door she looked out into the passage 
hoping that it might be some friend come to cheer her in her solitude. 
But the voice that asked for her father was Martin Bromley’s, and 
she softly closed the door and went back to her seat. Much as she 
wished to see him, she would rather have missed him altogether than 
that he should guess her anxiety. But this time her wishes were 
destined to be realised. ‘The door opened a little way and the head 
of Sally, their old servant, appeared in the crack, while she said 
mysteriously : ‘‘ Here’s that young man Bromley wanting to see you.” 

“ Ask him to come in,” said Una; and in another moment 
Martin stood before her. 
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Other people might have noticed the shabbiness of his clothes or 
the pallor of his face, but Una saw nothing but the expression in his 
eyes as he looked towards her. They could not have told why, but 
a deep content was filling both their souls. 

“* My father is out,” said Una, after a short silence, which seemed 
more eloquent than any speech. 

“T know,” said Martin, “but I ventured to come in because I 
wished to leave a message for him. How sweet your flowers are !” 
he added, breaking off his sentence to go to the window and look out. 

It was only a small town garden, walled in and overlooked by 
adjoining houses, but Una loved it and tended it carefully, and 
flowers were blooming gaily in all the borders. 

** Will you come out and see the roses?” she said, shyly; and 
Martin followed her, too happy to wonder whether he ought to stay. 

The evening shadows were just beginning to fall and the twilight 
scent of the flowers came to greet them as they went down into the 
garden. Una said little, and Martin walked by her side feeling as if 
he were on enchanted ground. 

“Will you give me a rose?” he said at last. “I have no flowers.” 

She looked up at him with a sweet pity in her eyes, then breaking 
off a number of the fragrant buds she sat down on the garden bench 
to arrange them. 

Martin stood looking on, a strange sense of unreality creeping 
over him as he watched the small white fingers so busy among the 
flowers. But when she had finished her task and held them out to 
him, he came back to himself with a start and recalled the errand 
on which he had come. 

“May I show you this?” he said, drawing the paper from his 
pocket. ‘I wanted to speak to your father about it, but I should 
like to tell you.” 

“Qh ! are you going to try for the prize?” exclaimed Una, her 
eyes kindling. “Iam so glad!” 

She stopped as though fearing she had said too much, and bent 
her head so that Martin could not see her face. 

“ T would do anything in the world to please you,” he said in a 
low voice. 

A faint blush flitted over Una’s cheek, but she did not speak, 
and Martin went on earnestly, ‘I can tell you what I cannot tell 
anyone else. People laugh at me because I am poor, or reproach 
me for laziness ; but I would rather give my life to music with only 
a crust in return than be the richest tradesman in the town. But I 
will succeed ! Other men have done it before, and why should not 
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I? As soon as I can save enough I will go to London, and there 
I will find a way to fame, or make it !” 

The words were commonplace enough. They have been uttered 
by every young man of talent who feels that he has a career before 
him. But Una was no wise and worldly critic, she was only a 
loving, impressionable girl, and the words were poured out in 
burning accents for her ears and hers alone. It was no wonder 
that she believed them implicitly. 

“T know that you will succeed !” she said, softly. 

“Tt is you who will give me success !” cried Martin. ‘Since I 
have known you I have worked only for you. Whatever honours I 
may win I shall lay at your feet.” 

A cool wind rustled the branches of the trees above them and 
touched Martin’s forehead with a warning finger. Nothing had been 
further from his thought when he first came into the garden than a 
declaration of love. He knew that he had no right to speak of such 
a thing while he had neither money nor position of his own, but 
the magic of the hour, the sympathy of heart and mind, had hurried 
him on in spite of himself. 

“T must not stay longer,” he said, taking her handinhis. “I have 
a flood of thoughts in my brain, and I must write them down at once 
while your inspiration is still upon me.” 

They walked silently back to the house, but they had hardly 
re-entered the parlour before the sound of an opening door was 
heard, and a step and voice that both of them recognised. 

“There is my father,” said Una, and as she uttered the words he 
came into the room. 

Caleb Barrett was a tall, spare man, with an iron-bound face, 
who seemed to be always weighing his fellow-men in the balance and 
finding them wanting. He was the last person in the world whom 
Martin wished to see at that moment, but there was no escape. 

“You are earlier than I thought you would be,” said Una, in the 
timid tone in which she always addressed him. 

“T am,” said Caleb, in a sternly decided voice, as though she 
had questioned the fact instead of asserting it. ‘I intended to wait 
for the train, but brother Bush drove me over in his conveyance. 
He is now engaged in business in the town, but I invited him to 
take supper with us before he returns.” 

A kind of mingled pain and anger ran through Martin’s veins as 
he spoke. He knew brother Bush, and he knew what attraction it 
was that brought him so often toStoneham. With the unreasonable- 
ness of jealousy, he did not reflect that Una was powerless to pre- 
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vent her father from inviting him, and having stated his errand in 
as few words as possible, he said good-night coldly, and took his 
departure. 

Una watched him go with a heavy heart, but she had no time to 
indulge her feelings. She knew that she must help Sally in her pre- 
parations for supper or the meal would never be on the table in time, 
and even with their combined exertions they had not finished when 
they heard brother Bush’s knock. 

The Rev. Barnabas Bush was a complete contrast to his fellow 
minister in every particular. He had a vivacious expression, quick- 
glancing shallow eyes, and a mass of curly hair. It was a source of 
wonder to many that he should be received as a friend by Caleb 
Barrett, for he was looked upon with suspicion by many less unsparing 
critics than the minister of Stoneham. But even the sternest and 
most impartial of men is but mortal after all, and Caleb was not more 
impervious to flattery than any other human being. Mr. Bush had 
an object in view, and he treated his friend with a deference that 
was altogether irresistible. ‘The daring speculations, the soaring 
flights of imagination, were kept out of sight; and Mr. Barrett had 
often been heard to remark that he had seldom met with a more 
teachable young man than brother Bush. 

Una, for her part, had a totally different opinion of him. She 
respected her father in spite of all his limitations, because she felt 
that he was sincere; but Barnabas Bush, with his pretensions, his 
simulations, and his attempts to pose as a latter-day prophet, was the 
recipient of nothing but her dislike. 

She could hardly summon up patience to meet him with ordinary 
civility to-night ; his shiny broadcloth, his rings and chains, were 
repulsive in her eyes, and his elaborate mannerisms seemed despicable 
when compared with Martin’s straightforward earnestness. 

“T trust I do not inconvenience you,” he exclaimed, as she 
appeared in the doorway to tell her father that supper was ready. 

Una made no reply beyond a murmured word or two, and turned 
to lead the way, that she might avoid his outstretched hand. 

Her father did not notice her manner. It seemed to him be- 
coming that women should be silent, not only in the church but in 
the house, and he would have been displeased, as well as surprised, 
if she had attempted to join in the conversation. But Barnabas did 
his best to make himself agreeable to her, asking her opinion on 
the points discussed, and thinking of new subjects that would be 
likely to interest a lady. 

“TI suppose you have heard about the proposed competition ? ” he 
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said. “A prize is offered for the best poem, the best picture, and 
the best piece of pianoforte music. I should be inclined to try for 
the poem myself, but it seems scarcely fair upon others: I have 
written and published so much.” 

“ My organist intends to write a piece of music,” said Caleb, in 
his measured tones. “I hope for the honour of our community that 
he may be successful.” 

Una’s eyes brightened at her father’s words, and Mr. Bush was 
not slow to remark it. “He does not seem to me to be a man of 
much ability,” he said, with a sneer ; “ people of low origin seldom 
excel in the fine arts.” 

The falsity of this speech was only equalled by its bad taste, and 
Una would have done better not to reply to it, but her indignation 
was too strong for her. ‘ Mr. Bromley is a man of genius,” she said, 
in a tone that ought to have annihilated the young minister, but 
Barnabas Bush was not easily repressed. 

“‘ Beauty is ever the best judge of genius,” he said, accompanying 
the remark with a look of admiration that plunged Una into a deter- 
mined silence. 

Martin, meanwhile, staring moodily from his garret window, was 
picturing to himself the enjoyment in which Una was passing her 
evening! The sweet thoughts and delicate fancies that had filled his 
mind so short a time before had all deserted him, and he was con- 
scious of nothing but a dull vacuity of heart and brain. Again and 
again he tried to rouse himself from his painful meditations and begin 
to compose, but each time he gave up in despair. It was hopeless, 
and abandoning the attempt at last he went out to roam about the 
fields in solitude and darkness. 

The next day and the next it was the same. A cold wind of 
suspicion had blasted his paradise, and with the fading of his hopes 
his powers seemed to have withered too ; the more he laboured the 
less result he was able to produce ! 

The eventful day drew near, and still not a note of the competi- 
tion was written. He was sitting at his piano vaguely playing a few 
bars, when an air suddenly came into his mind that had taken his 
fancy when he first tried it. It was in an old music book that he 
had once picked up at a second-hand bookstall, and fetching it now 
he turned over the leaves and began to play. 

The name at the head of the page was an unknown one to him, 
but there was a spirit and swing about the music that filled him with 
delight, and as he played he wished that some similar conception 
would inspire his own brain, But still his mind was blank, and when 
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he tried to force out a few ideas the only result was a sense of painful 
confusion. 

Then a temptation crept into his soul, coming he knew not 
whence, but with a force he could not resist. Why should he not 
copy out the work of the man so long dead and forgotten and send 
it in as his own? It could do no harm nowto the composer, while 
it might win for him success and triumph and even love itself! He 
knew who the judge was to be—an organist from the cathedral town 
of Bexland, a man whose reputation was great in the neighbourhood, 
but of whose knowledge Martin thought little. The chances of 
detection were small, his difficulty was to reconcile the lie to his own 
conscience ; it was the inward judge that he feared and before whom 
he trembled. 

Again and again the temptation swept over him, and each time 
with increasing power. It was not for his own sake that he cared so 
much to succeed, but the thought of being crowned victor in Una’s eyes 
filled him with an intoxication that drowned his better judgment. 
His struggles grew fainter and fainter, and at last they ceased 
altogether. As he found pen and paper and lifted the old music book 
on to the table, he knew that the battle was lost. 


Cuarter II. 


THE Rev. Barnabas Bush had too good an opinion of himself to 
suppose for an instant that anyone whom he chose to fascinate could 
resist him ; but something in Una’s manner when Martin Bromley 
was mentioned had made him vaguely uneasy, and he resolved to 
get him out of his path. He had a friend at a distance who was in 
need of an organist for his chapel ; the salary was thirty pounds a year, 
and he had no doubt that the extra ten pounds would tempt such a 
poverty-stricken creature as Bromley. So with the letter in his pocket 
he drove over to Stoneham in all haste. 

Martin’s landlady was highly impressed with Mr. Bush’s manner 
and appearance when he stopped at the door of her cottage, and 
would have received him with all honour ; but it was her washing-day 
and her arms were buried in soapsuds, while three crying children 
were clinging to her skirts. 

“Never mind,” exclaimed Mr. Bush, with his usual urbanity. 
“T'll find my way up. The topattic, I think yousaid?” And leav- 
ing his horse in the care of a willing urchin he began to climb the 
steep stairs. 

It was still quite light out-of-doors, but the higher he went the 
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darker it grew, and when at last the attic door came in sight he was 
not surprised to see the gleam of a candle through its chinks. 
Barnabas was something like the man who, while scorning to be 
called an eavesdropper, liked to hear what people said, and stepping 
softly up the last few stairs he pushed the unlatched door gently open 
and looked in. 

A solitary tallow dip was flaring on the table, and he shrugged his 
shoulders as he looked round the bare and comfortless room. But 
it was the figure in the broken cane chair that engaged his real 
interest, the figure clad in well-worn garments with its head sunk 
upon its arms as though buried in slumber. 

Mr. Bush came quietly forward and looked over Martin’s 
shoulder. A sheet of music paper lay before him, and by its side a 
stained and worm-eaten folio. The pen was still clasped between 
his fingers, but, wearied out with the mental struggle he had passed 
through, he had fallen asleep at his task. 

At first the silent watcher did not grasp the meaning of what he 
saw, and he was about to lay his hand on Martin’s shoulder and 
wake him from his slumbers ; but suddenly he caught sight of the 
mayor’s paper, which was half-hidden under the old music-book, and 
a strange look came over his face. In a moment he recognised that 
he had his rival in his power, and, drawing back a step, he stood 
wrapped in profound thought. Should he wake Martin and charge 
him with attempted cheating? No, the evidence was not yet clear 
enough ; after all, he might not intend to send in the plagiarised 
composition. He must be allowed actually to offer it to the judge, 
or there would be no opportunity of unmasking him ; so, having 
noted in his pocket-book the name of the composer and the first few 
bars of the music, the young minister stole quietly from the room. 

The next few days passed over uneventfully. Barnabas Bush 
was absent in London, and Martin was far too restless and unhappy 
to trust himself in Una’s presence ; he could neither eat nor sleep, 
for the misery that had taken possession of him since he sent in his 
manuscript never left him by night or day. 

The prize awards were not to be made known till the ceremony 
took place; and when the day at last arrived, the whole town was 
in a state of excitement. Never within the memory of man had 
the quiet old place looked so gay. In response to the urgent appeal 
of the mayor, the townspeople had decorated their houses with flags 
and inscriptions, a triumphal arch had been erected in the principal 
street, and the town hall was a perfect blaze of bunting. Lord 
Harefield, with his son and future daughter-in-law, were to be met 
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on the steps with an address of congratulation, and then to be con- 
ducted to their places on the dais of honour. 

It was a grand scheme, and it seemed as though it were to be 
accomplished without a hitch. The noble party arrived amid the 
cheers of the populace ; the mayor in robes and chain of office 
received them with the most splendid pomposity, and Lord Hare- 
field replied to the address in a strain of courteous compliment that 
was felt to be altogether appropriate. 

Una and her father were among the first to enter the town hall, 
for one of their chapel elders was a member of the corporation, 
and had secured them a good seat. She looked round, hoping to 
discover Martin’s face among the crowd, but without success. She 
was not surprised that he had kept away from her, for she had 
pictured him employing every moment over his composition. 

The music prize was the first to be bestowed, and after an ex- 
planatory speech from the mayor, Lord Harefield rose from his seat. 
The whole audience were deeply interested, but no heart beat so fast 
as Una’s while she waited for his announcement. 

“T have much pleasure,” he began, “ in declaring the name of 
the first prizewinner. It is only fitting that the town of Stoneham, 
which originated this scheme, should supply the successful com- 
petitor. I will ask Mr. Martin Bromley to step forward.” 

The applause that followed his words was silenced as Martin sat 
down to the piano. He was very pale, and his lips were firmly set 
together, but he did not pause or falter, and played the prize compe- 
tition with a brilliancy and fervour that carried his audience with him. 

Loud cheers broke out as he finished, and as he bowed his 
acknowledgments his eyes met Una’s for a moment, and in spite of 
all a thrill of exultation ran through his veins. The cheering ceased, 
and silence fell over the assembly as Lord Harefield rose to speak. 
But suddenly a voice broke upon the stillness, and all faces were turned 
towards Barnabas Bush, who stood up in his place with a large book 
in his hand. 

“My lord, Mr. Mayor, ladies and gentlemen,” he began in his 
most deferential tones ; ‘‘I am exceedingly sorry to interrupt the 
ceremony, but truth and justice demand my interference. I have 
evidence to show that the composition just about to receive the prize 
is not the original production of Mr. Bromley, but was copied by 
him from a printed and published work.” 

A silence of consternation followed his words, and before the 
excitement of the audience had time to break out, Lord Harefield 
stepped forward, 
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“This is a very serious accusation,” he said, “and I must say 
that it should have been made in private and not kept back for this 
occasion. The musical critic who acted as judge awards the prize 
to Mr. Bromley, and we must abide by his decision.” 

The mayor, however, was not so easily satisfied. “ For the honour 
of the town this accusation must be disproved,” he said. ‘“ With your 
permission, my lord, I will call on Mr. Bush to tell us what proof he 
can show that his words are correct.” 

Nothing loth, Barnabas Bush stepped forth from his place, and, book 
in hand, mounted the stairs that led to the platform. “ Here is my 
proof,” he said, going up to the table and laying the open book upon it. 

The musician from Bexland came forward at the mayor’s sum- 
mons with the manuscript in his hand. It was decidedly to his own 
disadvantage should Mr. Bush’s words prove true, but he could not 
deny the evidence of his own eyes. 

“Tam afraid there is no doubt about it,” he said at last, as he 
looked pitifully at Martin, who stood silent and still in his place on 
the platform. 

“Can you say nothing to clear yourself?” he whispered, turning 
towards him. “ Unconscious imitation? Any plea of that sort ?” 

Martin did not answer for a moment, then he took a step for- 
ward and unclosed his white lips to speak. “I have nothing to urge 
in defence,” he said, “for I will not add to my guilt bya lie. My 
ideas forsook me when I began to write, and I yielded to temptation 
and copied my manuscript from a book that I had in my possession.” 

He faltered for an instant, as though he would have added some- 
thing, but no opportunity was given him ; hardly had he ended before 
a storm of hisses and groans rose from the audience. The people 
of Eastwick were virtuously indignant and the people of Stoneham 
were mortified and angry to the last degree. 

“ Cowards ! ” exclaimed Lord Harefield ; “ it’s shameful to hit a 
man when he’s down.” 

3ut the tempest ran too high to be appeased by any remon- 
strances, and, seeing that his words had no effect, Lord Harefield 
turned towards Martin and held out his hand. 

“JT honour a man who can make such a brave confession,” he 
said. 

Martin hardly touched the kind hand held out to him ; his heart 
was too full ; the hisses sounded in his ears like the waves of an 
angry sea, and, having swept the room in one sad glance, he turned 
and escaped through the side door, followed by a parting groan from 
the people, 
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No words can describe the rage that filled the souls of the mayor 
and corporation. All their elaborate plans and their successful 
preparations were dashed to the ground in a moment by this cata- 
strophe. Stoneham would be disgraced in the eyes of the whole 
neighbourhood, and the people of Eastwick would be more triumphant 
than ever. The rest of the ceremony seemed flat and wearisome to 
everybody, and no sooner had the guests departed and the audience 
dispersed, than Caleb Barrett was summoned to the council chamber 
and asked to dismiss his organist with contumely. 

Una waited long and sadly for her father’s return that evening. 
Her mind was in a tumult of feeling, and she could scarcely control 
her agitation. She would have given anything to have been able to 
stand by Martin in that terrible moment, but she was only a woman, 
and must sit silent while the man she loved was left alone in his 
misery. 

It seemed hours to her before her father came in, but it was still 
quite early in the evening when she heard him at the door. She 
would have flown out to ask his tidings, but her heart stood still as 
she recognised Barnabas Bush’s voice. 

“T am very glad to hear it,” he was saying; “it is exactly what 
he deserves.” 

Una could not speak, but she looked anxiously at her father, and 
he answered her mute appeal. 

“Yes, my dear,” he said, “I have acquiesced in the desire of the 
mayor. Bromley is to be dismissed at once, and the story of his 
crime is to be entered upon the town records. I shudder to think 
that we have cherished such a serpent in our midst.” 

““T am very glad to have been the means of unmasking him,” 
said Barnabas Bush in his self-satisfied tones. 

Una turned upon him in a sudden blaze of indignation. “I 
wonder how you can dare to speak of it!” she cried ; “ you must 
have known it all beforehand, or you would not have brought that 
copy of the book to-day, and yet, instead of trying to prevent him 
from doing it, you waited till you could strike him down cruelly. 
There is no comparison between you, in my eyes.” Her anger melted 
suddenly into tears, and she rushed from the room. 

Barnabas felt a little uncomfortable. Lord Harefield had said 
almost the same thing before he left the hall, and it had disgusted 
him exceedingly. It had never struck him that anyone could object 
to his proceedings ; the dramatic instinct was strong in him, and it 
had pleased him beyond measure to think of figuring as hero in such 
ascene. He was highly annoyed at Lord Harewood’s rebuke, for 
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he liked to be in good odour with all men ; but Una’s words took 
less effect upon him ; it was only the result of her feminine excitability. 
Let her alone for a little while, and it would all pass off ! 

This was the advice that he gave her father, who was almost 
speechless with indignation at her behaviour, and who, in the stress 
of his feeling, was only too ready to assent to the young minister’s 
hint that in his keeping alone Una would find safety. 

The subject of their conversation was meanwhile crying her heart 
out in her bedroom. She lamented Martin’s deed far more than 
anyone else, but, like Lord Harefield, she honoured the man who 
was not ashamed to confess what he had done amiss. Such a spirit 
seemed far more worthy in her eyes than the cruelty and self- 
sufficiency of his accuser. The more she thought of Martin the 
more eagerly she longed to comfort him, but she knew that her father 
would never allow her to speak to him again. 

The room was growing darker while she sat, and as the clock 
struck nine she started to her feet. She would go to him now; it 
might be her last chance ! 

Without pausing to think she went out, and locking her door on 
the other side, put the key into her pocket, and went down into the 
street. She knew the cottage where Martin lodged, and, hastening 
hrough the more unfrequented streets, she reached the little lane on 
the outskirts of the town. There was no one in sight, for almost the 
whole population had gone to view the torchlight féte which was 
taking place in the mayor’s grounds, and which the authorities were 
all the more anxious to make successful, because of the afternoon’s 
misfortunes. 

But though the cottage door stood open and no one was near, 
Una felt suddenly that she could not enter. An unseen but effectual 
barrier prevented her, and instead of opening the garden gate she 
leant against it with a sensation of despair. 

sut as she stood there in the gathering darkness a sound came 
floating down from Martin’s open window—a sound as sweet and 
full as an angelic song—and she hardly drew her breath as she 
listened. In this hour of distress all the creations of his fancy had 
returned to console him, and now that it was no longer of any avail 
the harmonies came pouring from his fingers, and the old piano 
seemed transformed as he played. It was the story of his own 
heart that he put into music ; his love, his ambition, his longing, and 
his despair ; and Una understood every note as though it had been 
a spoken word. 

How long She stood there she never knew, but at last the music 
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ceased with a broken minor chord, and looking up she saw Martin’s 
white face at the window. Instinctively she shrank a little further 
back, but though his gaze fell full upon her he gave no sign of recog- 
nition. She did not know that as she stood there with the moon- 
light falling upon her, she seemed to him only the bright vision of 
his dreams sent to assure him of her love and forgiveness. 

The night wind came shivering up through the trees, a cloud 
went over the face of the moon, and Martin turned away from the 
window as his vision faded. 

Una stood still for a moment after he had gone, but the 
numbing sensation that had crept over her was suddenly broken by 
the sound of a footstep coming nearer and nearer up the narrow 
lane. She knew that a passer-by could not fail to see her, and, 
keeping on the grass that edged the road, she walked on a step or 
two, hoping that the shadow of the hedge would prevent her from 
being recognised. 

But in another moment a well-known voice sent the blood 
rushing through her veins with sickening force. “Miss Barrett, 
what are you doing here ?” exclaimed Barnabas Bush. 

That he should know her secret would at another time have 
filled her with horror, but she was past any feeling of that kind now. 

“T came here that I might tell Mr. Bromley that Iam unchanged 
towards him by what has happened,” she said proudly, “but I have 
not spoken to him, and after all it does not matter, for he knows it 
without words.” 

“Do you mean that there is an engagement between you?” 
cried Barnabas, fear for his own prospects outweighing every other 
idea. 

“ There is no actual engagement, but we love one another more 
than all the world beside.” 

Barnabas stared at her in undisguised astonishment. She had 
always seemed to him so timid and so reserved that he could not 
understand this sudden change in her demeanour, but he tried to 
conceal his feelings under an extra boldness of manner. 

**T little thought what I should find when I offered to bring your 
father’s message of dismissal,” he said ; “it was a good thing for 
you that he did not come himself.” 

“TI do not know what you mean,” said Una, coldly. 

“You would soon find out if I were to tell him !” said Barnabas. 
“ But you need not be afraid ; I love you too much to get you into 
trouble, and if only you will love me in return I will betray you to 
no mortal ear.” 
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He had calculated on her dread of blame or ridicule, but he 
little knew the pure courage of the nature with which he had to 
deal. 

She looked at him for a moment with scorn flashing from her 
grey eyes, then answered him in clear, unfaltering tones, “I have 
done nothing of which I am ashamed ; I shall tell my father all as 
soon as I see him. Though he may be hard, he is a just man ; he is 
not cruel, like you, who love not only to make people suffer but to 
watch their sufferings. Even if there were no one else in the world 
I would never speak to you again.” 

There was no passion in her voice, only a cold and calm decision 
that made it sound strangely like her father’s. Neither tears nor 
anger would have moved Barnabas in the least ; he would merely 
have waved them aside as a necessary and harmless agitation ; but 
there was something in this self-possession that cowed him ; he was 
proof against reproaches, but contempt had still power to pierce 
between the joints of his harness. The whole look of the man was 
altered as he heard her, and when she hastened her steps to escape 
from him, he made no attempt to follow her. 

Caleb Barrett looked up from his book in amazement when the 
daughter, whom he believed to be safely asleep after the day’s excite- 
ment, came in and stood before him. She waited for no questions, 
but told her story in a few brief words that, quiet as they were, 
carried conviction to his unwilling heart. With more kindness than 
she had ever seen in him, he rose from his chair and took her 
hand in his. 

** My dear child,” he said, “the young man is quite unworthy of 
you. After the sin that he has committed, I can never allow your 
union. I grieve for your sorrow, but I have known sorrow myself, and 
believe me it is a transient feeling.” 

Una looked at him with a strange directness that would at 
another time have been impossible to her. ‘ You may have known 
sorrow,” she said, “ but have you ever known love?” 

Caleb made no answer. Her words had gone through all the 
defences that he had erected round his heart, through the dulling 
influences of time itself, and had struck upon a wound that lay 
hidden beneath the calm griefs of his manhood. Una did not 
understand the sudden pallor of his face, nor the trembling hand that 
held her own, but still less did she understand the impulse that made 
him fold her to his breast as he had never done in all his life before. 

Long after she had left him he sat in his study, his face buried in 
his hands and every nerve quivering with a pain that he had thought 
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long dead. ‘God forbid that she should suffer so,” he said to him- 
self at last, “ and yet, how can I condone such acrime as his? The 
problem is too hard for me to solve.” 

Hour after hour he sat there trying to steel his heart to her pain, 
then vainly trying to reconcile his conscience to what he believed 
would be her gain, till at length he gave it up as a knot too difficult 
for him to unravel. 

And all the while the knot had been cut by another hand than 
his, for when morning dawned in Martin’s garret, he lay cold and 
silent, with a smile upon his iips as of one who had fought his last 
battle and won. 

Barnabas Bush was never seen in Stoneham again. He soon 
received a “call” to another part of the country which he found it 
convenient to accept, and any regrets at his departure were quickly 
forgotten. But the elder minister still labours on, greyer and feebler, 
but more kindly than of yore, and by his side may yet be seen his 
beautiful daughter, with a far-away look in her eyes as of one who 
listens for the sound of a voice that is still. 
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DURHAM AND THE BISHOPS 
PALATINE. 


OR every lover of the historic and antique, for those who 
delight in the contemplation of ancient memorials, there are 

few more pleasurable experiences than the perambulation of an old 
cathedral city. The venerable pile itself, sprung from the majestic 
‘past, those colossal times which are departing almost daily, with 
lingering steps, from the heart of the land, and furling the mighty 
shadows that they cast, is a sign and symbol of the faith of which it 
is the offspring. Men’s thoughts wander back to the times when 
its foundations were laid, and dwell upon its associations which 
hitherto, perhaps, have been only names in the pages of history or 
romance. Recollections and hopes crowd upon the mind together. 
The past and the future join hands ; and bygone greatness, it is felt, 
is the zegis and the screen beneath which high hearts have caught 
true inspiration for the work which it has been reserved for later 
days to recognise and to know. Durham is a case in point. A 
walk through the grey, venerable, time-worn city, redolent of ancient 
glories, brings vividly before the mind of the intelligent and imagina- 
tive pilgrim the early period of British history, the very beginnings 
of the history of that country which we now know as England. 
Here, perhaps for the first time, he realises the missions of Cuthbert 
and Columba, and the pathetic struggles of Christianity with 
Paganism. Here too, perhaps for the first time, he realises the 
spirit of the Norman Conquest, and the successive shiftings of the 
political fortunes of the Jand which, by the beginning of the present 
reign, had reduced that strange remnant of the Norman sway, the 
Bishop Palatine, to a shadow of his former glory. The city is, in 
short, an index to the national history. It is one of the clearest, most 
intelligible, records of its life, the reflection of its thoughts and 
emotions, its progress and retrogression alike in sunshine and in storm. 


When the rude Dane burn’d their pile, 
The monks fled forth from Holy Isle : 
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O’er northern mountain, marsh, and moor, 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 
Seven years Saint Cuthbert’s corpse they bore. 
Chester-le-Street and Ripon saw 
His holy corpse, ere Wardilaw 
Hail’d him with joy and fear ; 
And after many wanderings past 
He chose his lordly seat at last, 
Where his cathedral huge and vast, 
Looks down upon the Wear ; 
There, deep in Durham’s Gothic shade, 
His relics are in secret laid. 


The reader who is familiar with the poetry of Sir Walter Scott 
will have no difficulty in recalling the source of the foregoing lines. 
They form part of the second canto of “Marmion.” Poetical 
though they be, they have the merit of expressing, with a fair 
approximation to exactitude, the rise of Durham cathedral, one of 
the fairest glories of all Northumbria. 

For the origin of this stately foundation we must go some dis- 
tance away from the fane itself. Off the coast of Northumberland, 
and within sight of land, there is a group of islands known as Farne 
Islands. One of them, Lindisfarne, or Holy Island as it is often 
called, in the seventh century was the seat of a Scottish monk 
named Aidan, and his brethren. Holy Island was a retreat well 
adapted for religious meditation, and was rendered solemn by the 
presence of the fretting and chafing German Ocean, the restless tide 
of which daily excluded the residents from those who dwelt on the 
mainland. Here, in course of time, Aidan died, and the sixth of his 
successors was Cuthbert. Much uncertainty wraps the life of this 
holy man. Probably the personality of no other Northumbrian 
saint has been so obscured by the monkish chroniclers with the 
gaudy pigments of wonder and of mystery. Some musty records of 
monastic existence aver that he was of regal extraction. Others 
maintain that in his youth he had been a shepherd, and became a 
Churchman in consequence of an extraordinary vision. Be that as 
it may, a Churchman he certainly became, and, being canonised 
after his death, it was fitting that he should become the patron saint 
of the diocese. 

The eighth century was one of turmoil in England, and by the 
close of it Northumbria was overrun by the Danes. Monastic 
establishments had no peace, and the good brethren of Lindisfarne 
were fain to abandon their quiet sea-girt home, and to go forth, like 


one of old, not knowing whither they went. St. Cuthbert had 
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directed that when he died his body should be buried in a stone 
coffin, in the oratory of his hermitage at Farne, a dreary island 
whither he had retreated to lead a more austere life than that which 
was led by his more luxurious brethren. Nor was that all. The 
saint had ordered that if the island should ever be invaded by Pagan 
Danes, whose incursions were so disquieting to the peaceful Chris- 
tians who dwelt on the mainland, his brethren should flee, bearing 
his bones with them. In the year 687 the holy man departed this 
transitory life, and his body was solemnly enshrined, contrary to his 
express wishes, on the right side of the high altar. Local tradition 
still loves to assert that St. Cuthbert yet retains an affection for the 
residence at Lindisfarne which he occupied while in the flesh, that 
he often revisits it in the glimpses of the moon, and on one of the 
rocks, which he uses as an anvil, forges what are popularly called his 
beads. Sir Walter Scott was thinking of this quaint tradition when 
composing his “ Marmion,” and some of our readers will remember 
how, in the second canto of that beautiful poem, he represents the 
nuns of St. Hilda’s Abbey, on the Yorkshire coast, as sending to 
their sisters of Lindisfarne in order to ascertain the authenticity of 
that marvellous legend, the truth of which, however, on @ Jriori 
grounds, they were affecting to reject : 


But fair St. Hilda’s nuns would learn 

If, on a rock by Lindisfarne, 

St. Cuthbert sits and toils to frame 

The sea-borne beads that bear his name : 

Such tales had Whitby’s fishers told, 

And said they might his shape behold, 

And hear his anvil sound ; 

A deaden’d clang—a huge dim form 

Seen but, and heard, when gathering storm 
And night were closing round. 

But this, as tale of idle fame, 

The nuns of Lindisfarne disclaim, 


In the eighth century the hour dreaded so many times came 
in real earnest. Before, however, the barbarians swooped down 
upon Lindisfarne their prey had fled. Bishop Eardulph and his 
numerous colony of monks had received the alarm, and had departed, 
bearing with them the body of St. Cuthbert and other precious 
relics in one shrine. From place to place the brethren wandered, 
vainly seeking, like the patriarch’s dove, repose for the soles of their 
feet. At length, in 882, Eardulph established his see at Chester-le- 
Street. Here, in this retreat, calm religion sweetened the hours of 
those retired from the world and its vain allurements, and here the 
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poor, the sick, the fatherless, the widow, and the weary traveller 
found at all times a comfortable asylum. For 113 years Chester-le- 
Street was untroubled by the presence of the Danes ; but they came 
at last. The good monks were again compelled to fly with their 
burden to Ripon in Yorkshire, and when the road was clear and 
the land had rest they quitted Ripon, intending to return to their 
forsaken cathedral on Holy Isle. On the road, however, they came 
to a spot called Wrdelau, an eminence which commands a fine 
prospect of the Vale of the Wear. . Here the ark containing the 
body of St. Cuthbert became suddenly fixed and immovable. Hard 
as the monks tried, it resisted all their efforts to remove it. It was 
a sign, said some, from Heaven, that the saint had no desire to return 
to his former earthly abode. For three days the monks continued in 
prayer and fasting. At length the saint appeared to one of the monks in 
a dream, and bade them direct their stepsto Dunhelm. Immediately 
they obeyed, and their wanderings ceased. On the summit of a 
peninsula which was formed by the windings of the river Wear, a 
temporary receptacle for St. Cuthbert’s body was erected. Soon a 
small city was formed in the vicinity, and before the close of the 
tenth century St. Cuthbert’s body was borne with honour to a church 
of stone which Aldhun, the bishop, with the assistance of Uhtred, 
Earl of Northumberland, and all the population between the Coquet 
and the Tees, had reared in his honour. Yet a little while, and this 
church, solid and durable as it was, passed away to make room for 
a nobler and statelier fane. It is this magnificent structure which 
still meets the eye of the visitor to Durham, and presents in its 
massive strength one of the finest specimens of the architecture of 
the Normans which Western Christendom can boast. 

We must warn our readers at this point that our aim is now 
strictly indicated by the title of this paper, and that we do not pro- 
pose to trace the history of Durham in itself, or to attempt any 
archeological discussion either of the city or of the cathedral, 


Whose massive arches broad and round, 
That rise alternate, row and row, 
On ponderous columns short and low, 
Built ere the art was known ; 
By pointed aisle and shafted stalk 
The arcades of an alley’d walk 
To emulate in stone, 


What we shall attempt is simply to discuss, within brief limits, the 
rise, growth, progress, and fall of that order of prelates whom Durham 
sheltered for seven centuries, and to indicate their position in the 
political history of the realm. 
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Dire as was the havoc which the Danish invaders and the Scottish 
marauders wrought upon Durham and its vicinity, direr still were the 
ravages which William the Conqueror and his satellites wrought by 
fire and sword at a subsequent period. The North of England 
obstinately resisted the Norman Duke. It was useless merely to vow 
vengeance against the provinces. By sheer force of arms alone could 
the inhabitants be subjugated. To this end the Conqueror sent one 
of his nobles, Robert Comyn by name, to enforce his sovereignty. At 
the head of 700 men the haughty and imperious Comyn marched 
into Durham. Egelwin the bishop, who had wisely acknowledged 
the Norman Duke as his sovereign liege, besought the new-comer to 
be merciful towards the citizens ; but it was useless to prefer such a 
petition. Disdaining all entreaties the intrepid Comyn passed on. 
On the following morning the townsfolk of Durham found the foe at 
their gates. The soldiers who had been dispersed within the city 
they soon vanquished, the house in which Comyn took refuge they 
set on fire, and in the flames the rash warrior perished. Awful was 
the retribution which William the Conqueror exacted when he 
received these tidings. Placing himself at the head of his army, he 
marched to Durham to avenge the death of Comyn. His march 
was traced in characters of blood. Every village for a distance of 
sixty miles between York and Durham was razed to the ground. 
Neither age nor sex was spared. Even the sanctity of the monastic 
cloister failed to afford any protection from the sword of the relent- 
less avenger. When the horrible work of carnage was over, but not 
till then, the miserable people submitted to the Norman yoke. 
Powerless to offer further resistance, the people remained quiet. On 
the death of Egelwin, William offered the see of Durham to one of his 
creatures, Walcher, a native of Lorraine. Walcher accepted the see, 
and not long afterwards, on the death of Waltheof, was created 
Earl of Northumberland by the king. 

In these circumstances—that is to say, in the union of the 
ecclesiastical and the secular elements in the see of Durham— 
originated those palatine privileges and that temporal jurisdiction 
which form so peculiar a feature in its after history. At the time of 
the Norman Conquest the see of Durham was one of the richest in all 
England. Its territorial possessions had been increased by successive 
benefactors until the riches of the succession of the apostolic fathers 
contrasted singularly with the poverty and lowliness of Him who, 
when on earth, had not where to lay His head, to say nothing of that 
poverty which was so cheerfully endured by the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles, in order that he might preach the Gospel of the Nazarene. 
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Lest any misconception should arise concerning the term 
** palatine,” it may be proper here to remark that it originated in the 
palace of the Byzantine Emperors, and signified, in its simple and 
restricted sense, nothing more than an inhabitant of the palace. Sub- 
sequently the term came to denote an officer of the household, a 
governor of a province with extensive delegated powers. Finally, when 
those potentates grew sufficiently powerful to make themselves feared 
by their masters, a “ palatine” came to mean a feudal prince who owed 
little more than a nominal subjection to the paramount sovereign.' 
The testimonies of a long line of great authorities, beginning with 
Camden and ending with Surtees, has demonstrated the fact 
that the palatine franchise of Durham began after the Norman Con- 
quest. From the time of Walcher, who was appointed to the see of 
Durham previously to 1082, the successive prelates of the see were half- 
warrior, half-ecclesiastic. For four hundred years, within the limits 
of the county palatinate, the Bishops of Durham owned no earthly 
superior, and exercised every right which belonged to a distinct and 
independent sovereignty. 

At this juncture the question arises why was it that the Conqueror 
initiated this royal franchise? ‘To answer this question we need 
little information beyond that which is to be found in the well- 
furnished and extensive work of Surtees. 

Scotland lay in close proximity to Durham. It was in Scotland 
that Edgar Atheling, the Saxon heir of England, was sheltered at 
the time of the Norman invasion. It was the sister of Edgar 
Atheling, moreover, who was the wife of Malcolm, the Scottish 
king. The Norman duke knew full well that there was every likeli- 
hood of Scotland being at all times both an active and a vigilant 
enemy. Nor was William so blind as not to see that the northern 
province would aiways be restless under his severe and galling yoke, 
and that in consequence it would always be insecure. Thus, at such a 
distance from the capital, it was imperative that a power should be 
placed capable of acting in cases of emergency with promptitude and 
vigour. Nor can we wonder that motives of prudence should have 
actuated the Conqueror to delegate such an important trust to a wise 
and loyal Churchman, who was not only a nominee of the Crown, 
but a vassal of the Crown, in preference to an hereditary nobleman, 
who was less easily conciliated, and already possessing an amount of 
local influence not lightly to be despised. 

Here, then, we see the motives which influenced the king to 
invest the Bishops of Durham with secular powers. We have next 

' Surtees, History of Durham, c. ii. 
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to consider the making of those powers. Here, again, the aid of 
Surtees must necessarily be invoked. ‘To hold paramount seignorial 
property in all lands—to enjoy the privileges of escheat, forfeiture, 
and wardship—to possess mines, wastes, forests, and chases—to 
exercise supreme jurisdiction, both civil and military, alike along 
the coast and in navigable and other waters—and to hold the royal 
privilege of the Mint—these were all included in the extensive 
franchise of the Bishops of Durham, the various branches being 
either generally or individually ratified by express confirmation or 
exception in various successive Acts of Parliament. It is to be 
noted that the limits of this remarkable franchise were at all times 
co-extensive with the boundaries of the palatinate, which, at the 
death of William the Conqueror, included the chief part of the 
district that lay between the Tees and the Tyne, the districts of 
Bedlington, Norham, Holy Island, and Craike, besides Hexhamshire, 
the city of Carlisle, and a district in Teviotdale. The jealousy of 
Henry III., it is true, deprived the Bishops of Durham, at a late 
period, of the three last-mentioned districts, but the accessions of 
other property in subsequent ages amply compensated them for such 
losses. 

Seeing now the nature and extent of the jurisdiction and posses- 
sions of the Prince Bishop of Durham, let us glance briefly at the rolls 
of the successors in the see. These rolls begin with Walcher, who was 
a favourite with the first Norman king, though he did not live long 
to enjoy the honours which his royal master heaped upon him. 
Walcher was by birth a nobleman, a native of Lorraine, and distin- 
guished alike by the fame of his sanctity and his extensive learning. 
But he failed to exercise his palatine powers with either moderation 
or discretion, nor were those to whom he delegated his powers in 
the least worthy of the trust which he reposed in them. The Arch- 
deacon, Leofwin, and Gilbert, Walcher’s kinsman, were both charged 
with malversation in their respective offices. The first plundered 
the treasures ot the Church ; the second tyrannised over the people. 
Liulph, a Saxon noble, having informed Walcher of the misconduct 
of his satellites, became the victim of a midnight assassination. The 
populace, disgusted at the escape of his murderers, denounced 
Walcher as an accessory to his death. Walcher, in self-defence, con- 
vened a council at Gateshead, and appeared in person with a few 
attendants. Here the cry of “Slay the Bishop !” was the signal for 
a violent attack upon his person. His bodyguard was soon vanquished 
by the infuriated rabble, and Walcher, as a last resource, took sanc- 
tuary within the church. Determining not to be foiled in their prey, 
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his pursuers deliberately set fire to the fane, and Walcher, in endea- 
vouring to escape, was cut down by the sword of an unknown 
assailant. His mangled corpse was subsequently picked up by the 
monks of Jarrow, who conveyed it to Durham, and reverently interred it 
in secret within the cathedral. The murder of Walcher aroused the 
vengeance of his friend and patron, the Conqueror, once again. A 
large army, commanded by Odo, the military bishop of Bayeaux, 
Once more ravaged the unfortunate province, and the guilty and inno- 
cent perished alike at the edge of the sword. But, cruel as William the 
Conqueror was, he was also innately superstitious. Fearing that the 
vengeance of Heaven would overtake him for his relentless cruelty, 
he salved his conscience by making rich offerings to the church of 
Durham. He restored a golden crucifix studded with gems, the ponti- 
fical robes, and other accessories of divine worship, and made some 
additions to the monastic lands, and, after keeping the see vacant 
for half a year, he eventually filled it by the appointment of 
William de Karilepho, who continued to retain it until the acces- 
sion of William Rufus. Participating in an insurrection on behalf of 
the claim of Robert, the eldest son of the Conqueror, the bishop was 
compelled to fly from the country and to take refuge in Normandy. 
Subsequently he was restored to the see by the good favour of Rufus, 
and employed part of its ample revenues in the work of erecting a 
new cathedral on plans which he had executed in France. At the 
same time a large collection of books and ornaments which he had 
amassed during his exile was presented by him to the church. The 
bishop lived to see only a portion of his projected cathedral rise 
beneath the cunning hard of the builder. Incurring the displeasure 
of the king for the second time he was forced to quit his northern 
residence and tc appear before the king at Windsor Castle in the 
winter of 1095. But illness overtook him on the road, and within a 
very short time after his arrival William de Karilepho had expired. By 
his express wish he was buried on the north side of the chapter-house 
at Durham, a spot which continued to be the place of sepulchre of 
his successors for several generations. Praise and blame in equal 
proportions seem to have been bestowed upon this prelate, who, 
with many virtues, was not destitute of faults which are incidental to 
human nature. From the days of William the Red to the days of 
Henry the Eighth, the power and glory of the County Palatine of 
Durham rivalled that of the monarchy. But there was something 
essentially different in the character of each successive occupant of the 
palatinate throne. Perhaps the most noteworthy of Bishop Karilepho’s 
immediate successors was Hugh Pudsey, Archdeacon of Winchester 
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and Treasurer of York, who was elected to the see in 1153, when he 
was only in his twenty-fifth year. His noble birth and personal 
accomplishments rendered him very popular both among clergy and 
laity, and in 1188 King Henry the First commissioned him to levy a 
tax throughout Scotland for his proposed expedition to the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Subsequently, however, Pudsey incurred 
the displeasure of Richard the First, and died at Howden, near 
Durham, in 1195. His works of public munificence were both 
numerous and substantial. It was he who added the Galilee or West 
Chapel to the cathedral, who erected a sumptuous shrine for the 
relics of the Venerable Bede, and added a golden cross and chalice 
to the ornaments of the cathedral. To him the citizens of Durham 
owed the restoration of the borough of Elvet, which had been 
destroyed during the usurpation of Comyn, the construction of 
Elvet bridge, and the completion of the city wall along the bank of 
the Wear from the north gate of the Bailey to the watergate on the 
south. By him also the castle of Northallerton was repaired and 
strengthened and the keep or dungeon-tower added to the fortress 
of Norham. Nor should it be forgotten that it was he who founded 
and liberally endowed the hospitals of Sherburn and of St. James, 
near Northallerton, who restored or augmented the foundation of 
the collegiate church of Darlington, and repaired all the manorial 
residences of the see. 

Not a few instances of the exercise of the palatine franchise 
occurred under Pudsey’s episcopate. From him the citizens of 
Durham received their first charter. From him, too, the boroughs 
of Gateshead and Sunderland received their charters of incorporation. 
He not only confirmed to the nuns of St. Bartholomew in Newcastle 
the lands which had been given to them by his vassals within the 
borough of Durham, but ratified the possessions of the Priory of 
Finchale, which had been founded by his son, Henry Pudsey. Ot 
his grants or confirmations to his lay vassals it is sufficient to say that 
they were more numerous than those of any of his successors. 

**Men may come and men may go,” says the late Laureate, and 
his words are as true of bishops palatine as they are of other and 
less august personages. Between the episcopate of Pudsey, which 
terminated in 1195, and that of Anthony Bek, which began in: 1283, 
none of the palatine bishops rose above the level of mediocrity. 
Anthony Bek, however, was a remarkable man in more ways than 
one. His life was spent both in the Court and in the camp, and in 
the important transactions which marked the reign of Edward he 
bore no insignificant part. We hear of him being employed in the 
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affairs of Scotland and of Germany. We read of him distinguishing 
himself by his eloquence and address in a conference with two 
cardinals whom Pope Boniface VIII. despatched to England in 1295 
for the purpose of reconciling the King of England and the King of 
France to each other. Great, however, as were the services which 
Bishop Bek rendered to his master, his extended wealth and power 
aroused the jealousy of that master, ever eager to restrain and to 
reduce the influence of his nobles. The King, seizing a favourable 
opportunity, laid hold of the temporalities of the Palatinate. Cited 
to appear in the Papal Courts at Rome before the Pope, Bek 
obeyed the summons, and journeyed thither with a splendid train. 
The result was a triumph over all his enemies. A second time his 
temporalities were seized, and a second time he was victorious. 
Finally he was granted the regal dignity of the Isle of Man, and was 
created titular Roman Patriarch of Jerusalem. In the munificence 
of his public works, Bek rivalled the most illustrious of his prede- 
cessors. During his sway the colleges of Chester and Lanchester 
were erected. Then rose the stately towers of Gainsford and 
Coniscliff, Alvingham Priory and Somerton Castle in Lincolnshire, 
and Eltham manor house in Kent. The palatine power reached 
its zenith under the episcopate of Bek, and at his death he was the 
first of all the Bishops of Durham to finda last resting place within 
the walls of his cathedral. A reverential awe had precluded all 
previous occupants of the see from mingling their dust with that of 
St. Cuthbert. Even in the case of the haughty Anthony Bek, the 
corpse was not allowed to enter by the doors, and to appease the 
fears of the superstitious a passage was effected through the wall of the 
cathedral for the reception of the body near the place of its interment. 

The second half of the fourteenth century found the See of 
Durham in the possession of a prelate whose name is never lightly 
pronounced by any lover of literature and learning. We refer to 
Richard de Bury. Of high descent, this remarkable man was sent 
to the University of Oxford, became at a subsequent date a monk in 
the convent of Durham, and thence was translated to direct the 
studies of the young Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward III. The 
fidelity and marked ability with which Richard de Bury discharged 
the duties of this office laid the foundations of his future eminence. 
In 1325 he became treasurer of Guienne, and in that capacity afforded 
an asylum to the Queen and Prince when driven into exile by the 
Despensers. On the accession of Edward III. his merits were duly 
recognised. He rose rapidly through the grades of Officer of the 
Wardrobe, Archdeacon of Northampton, Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
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and Dean of Wells, to the See of Durham. He was installed in his 
cathedral in 1333, and the imposing ceremony was attended by the 
King and Queen of England, the King of Scotland, two archbishops, 
seven bishops, five earls, and all the northern nobility. A year later 
he was appointed Chancellor of England, and in 1336 Lord High 
Treasurer, enjoying both these offices until his death. 

But while engrossed with the cares both of Church and State, in 
his dual capacity of statesman and ecclesiastic, Richard de Bury 
never forgot those studies which had been his delight while as yet, 
like Prospero, he had been only the master of a full poor cell. In his 
eyes learning was the handmaid of religion, the ally of faith, and he 
loved it with a love that many waters could not quench. From 
him the world heard little about ‘‘ working clergy,” and that detest- 
able cant of which we hear so much nowadays, that learning is out 
of place in the Church. Far from it. His palace was an asylum 
of learning. Within its walls the good bishop maintained, at his 
own expense, all the splendid and extensive apparatus of early 
English literature, besides numerous illuminators, binders, and sub- 
scribers. The most promising students of the age were welcomed as 
his chaplains. His agents were despatched in all directions—to the 
bounds of the farthest east, to the bounds of the farthest west—to 
purchase or to copy precious manuscripts. To diffuse the history 
of the Cross, to make it speak to the hearts of all through the 
medium of the universally intelligible tongue of the eye, to aid 
in the extension of that religion which founded colleges, endowed 
churches, generated pilgrimages, dictated crusades, and compelled 
Christendom submissively to bend before the throne of the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter—such was the aim of Richard de Bury, one 
of the most celebrated of early bibliomaniacs. So great were 
his collections of manuscripts that he was able to convert them 
into the library of the handsome foundation called Durham College, 
which he erected in the University of Oxford. For the regulation of 
this noble library the good bishop drew up in Latin a series of rules. 
This work, which he entitled the “ Philobiblion,” is curious in the 
extreme, and ranks among the earliest treatises on library classifica- 
tion and management. During the last four centuries several editions 
of this quaint work have been published under the care of successive 
editors, the last being the sumptuous edition of the late Mr. Ernest 
Thomas, barrister-at-law, of Gray’s Inn, published in 1888. We are 
told that it was the custom for this worthy prelate to depute one of 
his chaplains to read to him when at meals, and that he subsequently 
conversed with his clerks or domestics upon literary and theological 
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topics. Setting no bounds to his generosity, Richard de Bury opened 
the gates of his palace each day to the poor and needy, and the result 
was that after his lamented death, at Auckland Castle, in April 1345, 
his coffers were found to contain nothing but his linen and episcopal 
robes. Unlike his predecessors, he had regarded his emoluments only 
as a trust for others, and not for the aggrandisement of himself. In 
him learning lost a noble patron, and to him may fittingly be appiied 
what Shakespeare says of Brutus— 
His life was gentle, and the elements so mixed in him 


That Nature might stand up and say to all the world, 
This was a man! 


De Bury was succeeded by the venerable Thomas Hatfield, who 
ruled the Church and the Palatinate during the long period of thirty- 
six years. ‘The cathedral secured some of its finest ornaments during 
Hatfield’s episcopate, and these still bespeak his virtue. Dying in 
1381, his body was buried in the cathedral, in a tomb which he had 
prepared in his lifetime. The fifteenth century closed with the 
Palatinate of Richard Fox, whose most noteworthy immediate suc- 
cessor was the great Cardinal Wolsey. He however, held the see for 
only six years, and made way for the mild and amiable Cuthbert 
Tunstall, who was translated from the See of London in 1530. 
Tunstall’s episcopate fell on evil days. The Reformation was in 
progress. England, like other countries, soon felt the coming storm. 
The rulers of the Church saw with dismay Henry’s final breach with 
the Vatican. At last the crash came. A compromise was effected 
between Rome and Geneva, and the occupants of the English sees 
were called upon by their royal master to choose whom they would 
serve. The Bishop of Durham, in common with others, long halted 
between the Reformer andthe Pope. The arguments of the Re- 
formers, he could not but see, were sound ; the logical conclusion 
of an acceptance of those arguments, he could not but see, was schism. 
No wonder the Prelate betrayed weakness and indecision. Finally, 
however, he decided for the milk-white hind, and took refuge in the 
conservative arms of Rome. Then the violence of the king broke 
forth. At one blow he severed the rich temporalities from the 
possessors. Bowing to the storm in silence, Tunstall’s person was 
allowed to remain inviolate, and the king troubled him no more. 
Edward VI., however, formally deprived him of his see in 1552, but 
Mary reinstated him in the same year. Persecution now marched 
up and down the land, and all good Protestants found themselves 
menaced by the fires of Smithfield in right real earnest. Yet it 
redounds to the credit of Tunstall that, during the height of the 
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Marian persecution not a single victim perished within the Palatinate 
of Durham. When the persecutors brought to Auckland a poor 
reformed preacher named Russell, charged with heresy, Tunstall 
forbore to condemn him. “ Hitherto,” said he, “we have had a 
good report among our neighbours ; I pray you bring not this man’s 
blood upon my head.” The trembling preacher departed without 
being examined. When Elizabeth came to the throne it was hoped 
that Tunstall would take the oath of supremacy. This, however, he 
declined to do, and deprivation followed. He was committed to the 
care of Archishop Parker at Lambeth Palace, where he breathed his 
last in November 15509. 

The first Protestant among the palatine whens was James 
Pilkington, who ruled fifteen years, a period marked by much 
dissension in the diocese, as the people were sincerely attached to the 
old religion, and extremely unfavourable to the reception of the 
reformed doctrines. Pilkington, on his death, in 1575, was succeeded 
by Richard Barnes, who in turn was succeeded by Matthew Hutton. 
The sixteenth century opened with the episcopate of the learned 
Toby Mathew, one of the most eloquent preachers of his age. 
Mathew died in 1606, and at a distance of less than forty years from 
that date England, and especially the North of England, was plunged 
into the throes of civil dissension. At this time the see of Durham 
was held by Thomas Morton, who had been translated from 
Lichfield in 1632. His character as a bishop was unimpeachable. 
His greatness of mind was displayed both in his exercise of the 
palatine prerogative and in his execution of the episcopal office. The 
Reformation had made insufficient progress in the North of England, 
and the Papal.rites and ceremonies still retained their hold on a large 
section of the population. In 1641 Morton was impeached, along 
with eleven others of his right reverend brethren, for high treason, 
before the Commons, but was acquitted. Six years later he was 
deprived of his see. The good bishop, in common with all his 
right reverend brethren, was forced to turn his back upon Durham. 
And we can fain believe that ‘‘some natural tears he dropped, but 
wiped them soon. ‘The world was all before him where to choose 
his place of rest and Providence his guide.” The Puritans having 
gained the ascendency, a total subversion of all order and decorum 
in the Church of England took place: her revenues were seized, her 
ministers were either committed to gaol or driven into exile. The 
sacred monuments of the dead were demolished. Religious services 
according to the Book of Common Prayer were entirely abolished. 
To complete all, after the signal defeat of the Scotch army by 
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Cromwell at Dunbar in 1650, the soldiers who were taken prisoners 
were sent to Durham by the command of Cromwell, and lodgings 
were assigned to them within the precincts of the cathedral. Once 
in, this lawless band abstained from no act of wanton destruction. 
They demolished the beautiful paintings with which Hugh Pudsey, 
the eleventh of the palatine bishops, had embellished the windows of 
the cathedral, they despoiled the internal structure of the stately 
church, and to protect themselves from the winter’s cold they tore 
from their foundations the screens, the stalls, and everything com- 
posed of wood, and used them as fuel.’ 

The Restoration, and the triumph of national joy which accom- 
panied it, re-established episcopacy. Durham enjoyed once more the 
presence of a Bishop Palatine in the presence of John Cosin, Dean 
of Peterborough. Asa divine Cosin was in sympathy with that section 
of the Church of England which lies nearest to Rome and furthest 
from Geneva. The people of the diocese received the new bishop 
with open arms. Among his first acts were the rebuilding of 
Auckland Castle, the palace of his predecessors, the visitation of the 
diocese, and the enforcement of residence on the part of the parochial 
clergy. At a subsequent date he restored the cathedral services at 
Durham to their original beauty and splendour of ritual, removed the 
numerous irregularities which had been allowed to creep into the 
church during the Commonwealth, and urged on the repair of the 
fabric which the “ Saints” had so wantonly mutilated. Worn out 
with age and disease, Cosin died in London in 1671. His body was 
conveyed with great funeral pomp to Durham, and, unlike that of his 
predecessor, was interred in the private chapel of the episcopal palace 
at Bishop Auckland. 

A period of nearly three years elapsed before a successor to 
Cosin was found. The new-comer was Nathaniel Crewe, who was 
translated from Oxford in 1674. ‘The character of Crewe was that 
of a turncoat and a turnover. When James II. endeavoured to 
Romanise the Church of England, Crewe did nothing to mark his 
sense of wrong at the king’s conduct, but silently acquiesced in the 
movement. In 1688 he supported the king’s famous “ Declaration,” 
and suspended thirty of his clergy who resolutely declined to read it 
in their churches. When, however, James was forced to abdicate, 
and the Prince of Orange was invited to England, Crewe coolly 
turned his back upon his former conduct and made overtures to the 
new monarch. But though he joined in the vote of abdication, he 
was excepted by name out of the general pardon at the Revolution, 

1 Zouch’s Life of Dean Sudbury, pp. 4-5. 
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and fled for safety to Holland. Soon afterwards, however, he con- 
trived to make terms with the new king, and, returning to England, 
solemnly took the oath of allegiance to William and Mary his Queen. 
He had been deprived during his absence of the lord-lieutenancy of 
Durham, and tradition asserts that he was forced to place all his 
preferments at the disposal of the Crown. But Crewe survived all 
these humiliations, and although he had incurred the frowns of 
royalty, it was noticeable that “his private fortunes prospered in the 
shade.” He succeeded to a barony at the death of his last surviving 
brother, and to the family seat and estate at Stene. Attention to the 
episcopal office, it seems, did not prevent this turncoat from paying 
court to the fair sex. His first love was the daughter of Sir William 
Forster, the owner of Bamborough Castle. The lady was, however, 
in her father’s opinion, not sufficiently old to be a desirable help- 
meet for even a Bishop Palatine of Durham and he was rejected. 
But the bishop’s uxorious propensities would brook no refusal. He 
married a widow, and in eight years was a widower. The lady whom 
he had first courted was by this time more eligible, and to him she 
gave her hand and her heart after a widowhood of only four months. 
Lady Crewe was greatly beloved by her husband during a union of 
sixteen years, and at her death she was buried in Stene Chapel, 
adjoining the family seat ; where in 1712, at the age of eighty-nine, 
the bishop himself was laid to rest by her side. 

Space would quite fail us were we to speak at length of Crewe’s 
successors : Talbot, who drew down upon himself the popular odium 
by advising the chapter of Durham to impose fines on the renewal 
of leasehold tenures, and set the example himself, whose debts 
were twice paid by his amiable son ; Chandler, who defended the 
menaced citadel of the Church and successfully vindicated the 
Christian religion from the attacks of the deistical Collins ; Butler, 
who did more than any other prelate of his time to animate personal 
zeal and piety, and to place revelation upon the imperishable founda- 
tions of sound philosophy ; Trevor, who left behind him the 
reputation of a sincere friend, a generous patron, and a munificent 
prelate ; Egerton, who exercised his palatinate prerogative with 
exemplary discretion ; Barrington, who sought to encourage self-help 
among the poor, and disposed his immense riches in unostentatious 
bounty ; and William van Mildert, who was translated to the see from 
Llandaff on the decease of Dr. Shute Barrington in 1826. Van 
Mildert was the last of the palatine bishops. His episcopate was 
cast in a trying time for both ecclesiastical and political institutions. 
The great democratic movement which culminated in the triumph of 
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the Reform Bill in 1832 was in progress. From the passing of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act in 1829 onwards, the English bishops 
were the butt of the popular odium. They were insulted, mocked, 
derided, and told in plain and unvarnished language to put their 
houses in order, for the days of the Church, as an establishment, 
were numbered. Van Mildert’s attitude at this trying time was one 
of complete neutrality. He survived the shocks of Reform until 
1836, when the dread summons came. On March 1 in that year 
his body was interred with regal pomp before the altar of his cathedral. 
Many aged persons in Durham and its vicinity can still remember 
that memorable day. An Act of Parliament passed at the death of 
the prelate had severed all temporal jurisdiction and privileges for ever 
from the see. Hence the desire was great to pay the last tribute of 
respect to the last palatine bishop. Business was entirely suspended. 
Crowds from all parts of the diocese assembled in the city. The 
Dean, canons, prebendaries, and parochial clergy, in long lines, 
threaded the nave. Muffled peals broke the silence from time to 
time. Frederick William Faber, afterwards expressed the feelings 
of many on that solemn occasion, in a chaste effusion of his graceful 
muse :— 
Hark ! the knell ! 
Durham, the uncrowned city, in meet grief 
Prepares to celebrate within the shrine 


The obsequies of her last Palatine ; 
And nature’s gloom is felt as a relief. 


The blameless prelate in the antique gloom 
Of the low western Galilee is laid, 

In the dark pageantry of death arrayed, 

Nigh to the Venerable Bede’s tomb ; 

And in the distant east, beside the shrine, 
There is a grave, a little earth up-cast 
Wherein to-day a rich and solemn Past 

Must be entombed with this old Palatine. 


See how with drooping pall and nodding plume 

In many a line along the misty nave 

The sombre garments of the clergy wave, 
Bearing the last Prince-Bishop to his tomb ! 
And, as the burden swayeth to and fro, 

See a glorious relic, most sublime, 

A dread bequest from out the olden time, 
Borne from the earth with ceremonial show, 


. . . . ' 
The chord of music hushed still loads the air ; 


The herald breaks the wand, while he proclaims 
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The sainted Palatine’s puissant names, 

Yon kingless throne is now for ever bare ! 

. . . . . ® 

At night upon the Minster I looked down : 

In all the streets through dismal mist and rain 
The lights were twinkling ; and the mighty fane 

Seemed o’er its seven subject hills to frown. 

This thought a light o’er my old age will shine : 
A grandeur, now no more on earth, touched me 
With its last outskirts, for on bended knee 

I oft was blessed by that last Palatine ! 


WILLIAM CONNOR SYDNEY. 





A SUMMER RIDE IN EUBGA. 


HE night gloom is fleeing fast before the rising sun, whose 
bright rays flash with the rapidity of thought over the green 
forest, to be checked in their onward progress by the grey towering 
mass of Mount Kandili. They suffuse it with a faint rosy mistiness 
that seems to glow as from an internal heat, which has at present 
insufficient strength to pierce the black shadows of the gorges, where 
the great dark pines are still at play with the night breezes that come 
rushing to the revel from the blue Aigean. A cock crows, and his 
defiant challenge has scarce had time to die away ere his feathered 
comrades remove their heads from their wings and reply in an 
irregular chorus that becomes a natural and melodious music in the 
crisp, fragrant air, whose solitary quietude is thus amorously dis- 
turbed, and, so to say, called into being by the very presence of the 
fugitive bird calls, in the otherwise stilly atmosphere that enwraps hill 
and dale, mountain and valley. The sun mounts yet higher into a 
heaven the varied hues of which are imperceptibly broadening into 
one intense blue, which swallows up and effaces the lingering pre- 
sentment of Selene ; and as his rays gather strength their kindly 
warmth summons into renewed life the insect world that, with myriad 
buzz, creeps out in search of food. Light, more light—it is broad day- 
light, and the music of the flock bells comes surging up the valleys 
with its suggestion of active animal life, and the pleasures and duties 
that another day is unfolding to all but the sluggard. 

It was on such an August morning that we took the road from 
Achmetega to Chalcis, with many a kindly uttered “pleasant journey” 
to speed us on our way; but ere again setting out, this time in 
imagination, to traverse the well-remembered scenes, let us glance 
for a moment at the familiar face of forest-girt Achmetega—the home 
of Mr. Frank Noel, an Englishman, who, in transacting the numerous 
duties connected with his large estate, seems ever to have a happy 
recollection of his family motto, “ Pensez 4 bien,” and as a logical 
result to enjoy a popularity among its peasants that is so evident in 


jts demonstration that it becomes our pleasant task to add our 
s2 
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testimony to that of previous writers on this part of Greece, and to 
record it as a marked feature in the society of this portion of Eubcea. 

The village of Achmetega is situated at the junction of a low 
rocky spur of Mount Kandili, with a broad and fruitful valley, down 
the level course of which runs the road from the north of the island 
to the town of Chalcis, and is so placed as to include within its 
scope of observation not only the rich agricultural products of this 
smiling dale, whose fertilising torrent, shaded by giant plane trees, 
wanders hither and thither, but also that wide stretch of forest that 
surges over hill and mountain in the direction of Mount Pixarea on 
the one hand and the A°gean Sea on the other. Its rough stone 
cottages, with their pink, white, or blue walls and red tiled roofs, 
cling to the rocky soil wherever it offers or is to be coaxed into offer- 
ing a level support, and their bright colours appeal to the eye in a 
pleasant homely fashion that, far from outraging the wealth of natural 
scenery around them, merely serve by contrast to intensify its glowing 
beauties, and to somewhat relieve of their harshness the savage pine- 
fringed clefts of Kandili frowning in the background. 

Most of the buildings are of one storey, but here and there one has 
arrived at greater stature than the rest, and carries a rough wooden 
balcony that projects in quaint fashion over the uneven roadway 
beneath. All are attended by a small beehive-shaped oven, in which 
the peasants bake a bread that does great honour to the primitive 
little furnace that warmed it into a ripe maturity. Nestling close 
to the main village, and at the entrance to a grassy valley, there is 
acluster of dun-coloured huts, with wattled walls and thatched roofs, 
where the cattle fodder and other crops are housed ; it is not so very 
long since these primitive edifices might have been taken as the re- 
presentative type of the Eubcean village home, but now, like our own 
thatched cottages, they are fast disappearing as human habitations. 

One more peep at an Achmetega landscape, and then to horse. 

Let us enter one of Mr. Noel’s stables—warm, filled with a 
mellow light, szug. Let us throw open one of the wooden-shuttered 
windows, step back a pace or two, and admire—what? A picture 
by Nature hung on the line? A vineyard study? No, not exactly ; 
for in spite of the assertive foreground the feeling of the picture tends 
to the distant opalescent-hued mountain, and even beyond—into the 
blue vague—into the realms of imagination. See how the lines of 
golden-green fir forests that clothe the low hills on either side of the 
vineyard direct the eye to the distant horizon ; not too monotonously, 
for they form grand curves here and there, that seem as if to press 
upon the green vines that crowd the valley with their wealth of 
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tendrils, earth-drawn by the rich fruit. Light and shade, reality and 
harmony. Asameness in the mass of shimmering vine leaves? No! 
The purple fig, the quince, the mulberry, do not break but avoid the 
suggestion of a cloying repetition, for they appear to swim, to float, 
in the verdure that laps, that ripples round them, that is spotted 
here and there with the red fez and white foustaned/a of the peasant. 
What colouring! It is glorious! and its varnish is a Greek atmo- 
sphere. 

Halt! A two or three hundred yards’ trot has brought us to the 
porch of the village inn and shop, and Mr. Stomate, the landlord, 
would look upon us as strange travellers indeed if we did not, accord- 
ing to Greek custom, pull up to indulge in a minute’s chat with him, 
pending the arrival of the boy with the brass tray weighty with 
tumblers of mastica, raki, and icy cold water that pearls in sparkling 
dew-drops on to the surface of the highly polished metal. It isa 
pleasant little hostelrie, this—half-hidden by bushes of pink-flowering 
oleander, or Bitter Laurel, as they name the shrub here. One por- 
tion of it is devoted to the alcoholic beverages and has its ceiling 
made gay with strings of scarlet native shoes, bright coloured kerchiefs, 
and all the hundred and one articles that minister to the simple 
wants of the villagers ; another wing, connected with the first by a 
vine-clad trellis walk, is the “guest chamber,” scrupulously clean, 
neat, and plain in its accommodation, and within a stone’s throw of 
the stables, where the mules and horses enjoy their well-earned 
repose. Opposite the inn—and sufficiently withdrawn from the road- 
way to avoid the white powdery dust, which Stomate’s customers 
tread into little ridges and furrows that resemble those ribbed sands 
that the ebbing sea so often leaves behind it in its track—lies God’s 
acre, where for three years the wicker coffins encircle their dead, at 
the termination of which period the skeleton remains of what was 
once Xenophon, Alexandra, or Achillaki (little Achilles) are disinterred 
and relegated to the lifeless but growing heap in the square mortuary 
chapel, which mournfully stands sentinel at the entrance gateway. 
From our position on horseback we can overlook the low wall that 
surrounds the cemetery and can catch a glimpse of the grassy 
interior, that, falling into sudden depressions, now in one spot now in 
another, shows where the shallow graves have given way, perhaps 
carrying with them in their fall one of the simple wooden crosses that 
incline earthwards at every angle that age and decay can impart to 
them. 

“Your health, Stomate, and good-bye:” and so saying we take 
the road to Chalcis at a good round trot which soon brought us 


” 
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under the shadow of enormous plane trees, where brook and road 
were playing at hide-and-seek amongst the great grey trunks which, 
with their eccentrically twisted branches, supported a green leaf 
world whose grey-blue atmosphere was pierced with delicate shafts 
of descending sunlight that, striking the smooth spotted surface of 
the serpentine branches, seemed to impart a quivering, snaky motion 
to the otherwise motionless boughs. Sometimes the hurrying stream 
in a paroxysm of wintry fury had laid bare the writhing roots of 
some father of the forest, who, in search of support, was now leaning 
wearily against the lusty foliage of an adjacent scion ; sometimes 
the ground, damp with the secret spring, was carpeted with a lovely 
tender-tinted moss, on whose velvety surface a scarlet-waistcoated 
robin red-breast was dancing with a partner or two at a worm feast. 
Jogging steadily and steadily on, past groups of stone-pines that 
made the air heavy with their resinous exhalations, under great 
vine cables that clambered up to the thick growth above, with 
never a jarring note to disturb the woodland silence, but an 
occasional emphatic “stoop” as the calvacade came suddenly 
upon some carelessly hung telegraph wire that, treacherously 
festooned across the road from tree to tree, lay like a dew-coated 
spider’s web across our path ; in and out of drifts of sunshine, 
scaring away tribes of little green lizards, hurtling through great 
armies of ants seething in black ranks across the roadway, on till, 
the woodland tunnel passed, we won the broad blaze of unimpeded 
daylight, and with it a scene of cold, black desolation, which 
offered its profile to us with terrible distinctness in the truth-com- 
pelling clearness of the atmosphere. 

Ahead of us lay a rocky gorge, trending gradually upwards by 
great curves and sweeps into a cloud region that half-veiled, half- 
revealed, obtrusive and fantastic peaks. From these the mists 
were gently pouring in fleecy layers into the pass, to float lazily 
along by the side of a hanging pine wood that, sun-ripened, lay 
glistening and golden-green on the lowest slope of the defile, which 
was dwarfed toa placid tameness by comparison with the rugged 
heights across the brook. Here the beetling crags and mountain 
side had been blasted into a dull red aridity, whose parched surface 
was dotted with thousands of withered pines that stretched out 
their gaunt arms above a burnt underwood of arbutus and heather 
bushes, which, black, rigid, and with an apparent tremulous motion 
imparted to them by the hot air rising from the gleaming rock, 
appeared the unnatural product of an unnatural soil. The winter 
and summer gales, the rain and snow, had gashed the blackened 
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trunks wiih white splints, had torn off and mangled the branches, 
or sent whole groups of lofty trees crashing into the red gulleys 
that seamed the rock with hideous naked scars. No brook (at 
least not to be seen)—no moisture—no greenery—nothing from 
base to jagged summit but a drear sapless vegetation fixed in a 
lifeless rigidity that infected the very heavens with the gloom of 
its long unending lines of black silhouettes which clung to the 
mountain crest for miles. 

Broad and long had been the path of the conflagration that had 
worked this destruction ; for, as far as the eye could see, the 
mountain trending away to our right had been stripped of its 
verdure. Whilst the fire was raging, the valley through which we 
had just ridden had been well-nigh impassable to man or beast ; 
in place of the sweet summer air hushed in sylvan silence, it had 
been filled with great clouds of suffocating resinous smoke, that 
rushed and swirled to the glowing flames under the pressure of the 
gale created by a burning forest. During many nights a pall of 
lurid smoke had hung sullenly over mountain and valley, or had 
rolled in black surging billows that quenched the silvery light of 
moon and stars, out to the A°gean Sea, till, gaining volume in their 
course, they had stretched away like a crawling serpent into the 
purple star-sown haze that brooded o’er the ocean. Perchance 
swayed by the uncertain wind, the folds had writhed in a majestic 
contraction, and the fair moon, no longer hidden, gleamed across 
the edge of the monstrous shape, which assumed forthwith, at the 
touch of her cold white light, an inkier, more unholy, hue. 

From those portions of the valley accessible to a spectator, the 
scene presented}by the burning forest had been one of awful gran- 
deur. Again and again the roaring wind had savagely attacked— 
through the vistas in the belt of plane trees—the smoke pall, and, 
rending it open, disclosed to view the darting, leaping flames that, 
like a fiery mosaic of many colours, glowed in a cunningly devised 
pattern on the mountain side; again and again it had driven 
furiously away the shower of evanescent sparks that marked the 
downfall of some firegirt giant of the forest, and left in their place 
an inky blackness, whose opaque depths no human eye could pierce. 
The scene had resembled a vast nightmare, made doubly horrible by 
strange weird sounds, that came rushing to the ear with a distinct- 
ness that was painful from their gruesome and assertive individuality 
amidst such an uproar of wind and fire, and also by contrast with 
the teasing vagueness of their origin behind the clouds of ever 
shifting, ever rising smoke. 
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Such forest fires are by no means uncommon in certain parts of 
Greece, and may generally be traced to one of two causes: either 
the carelessness of some charcoal-burner or heedless peasant, who 
by accident sets fire to a portion of the forest, and so gives birth to 
a conflagration, which in summer time feeds on the resinous pines 
and dry underwood with incredible rapidity; or the zn/entional firing 
of the forest by some shepherd or herd-owning peasant, who looks 
beyond the deed of arson to the subsequent fresh and tender under- 
growth that he intends shall support in the future his herds of goats 
and sheep. 

Gradually we left the scene of the fire behind us, and, working 
into the depths of the gorge, mounted to higher and yet higher 
heights above the foaming brook below, picking our way through 
prostrate trees that, cumbering the cunningly built road, lay where 
they had fallen, save for a rough-cut gap to allow the mounted 
traveller to pass; up and up, till a little wayside shrine dedicated to 
St. George was reached. Here a halt was called to breathe the 
horses, and on the part of our attendants to mutter a prayer to the 
Saint and bestow a small votive offering upon the stone slab in front 
of the holy picture—the money’s only and sufficient guard from the 
evil disposed. It was a lonely spot—no habitations within sight but 
a few ruined outbuildings, and a deserted cottage where formerly 
dwelt a solitary hermit, whose duties pertaining to the shrine were 
now performed by a deaf and dumb peasant. Each eventide the 
poor mute was accustomed to walk over from a distant village to 
trim the flame of the primitive oil lamp that flickered before the 
sacred image during the still watches of the night—one gleam of 
artificial light burning with cheerful ray in the solitude of the dark 
and deserted buildings of the gorge. Does not the scene recall to 
mind the verse running : 

Turn, gentle Hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way 

To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray ? 

Beyond this melancholy yet singularly peaceful spot the road 
assumed a wilder, sterner aspect ; the great cliffs on either side of 
the track drew closer to each other and appeered as if tottering to 
some awful earth-cataclysm, similar to that depicted in Martin’s 
** The Great Day of His Wrath.” Stones and little spouts of earth, 
disturbed from the lofty heights above by a rambling flock of goats, 
came rattling or rustling to our feet, and drew our attention with 
uneasy glances to where great boulders had torn their way through 
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the thick wall bounding the road, to rush with a meteor-like fury 
into the plashing brook that, dammed in its swift course, had resented 
the intrusion by carrying away a portion of the highway. 

“Tsn’t the road dangerous, Georgi?” For answer an expressive 
shrug of the shoulders, which rapidly gave way to an energetic pulling 
up of the horse, as shouts of “ Take care ! Take care !” came rolling 
to us from the height above, and echoed faintly and more faintly up 
the gorge—“ Take care! Take care!” We had hardly digested this 
warning ere there was a sullen rumbling from above, and a torrent 
of rocks, earth, and pink arbutus logs, crashed on to the path ahead, 
and informed us by their presence of the busy charcoal-burners 
above, who had hailed us in just sufficient time to escape the danger. 

Having thus made a distant acquaintance with these men of the 
woods—so far the first human beings that we had met on our ride— 
a consistency of chance determined that we should almost imme- 
diately afterwards exchange a “ Good morning to you” with several 
groups of shepherds, wild, ‘ brigandish ”-looking creatures clothed 
in voluminous rough capotes of goat and bullock hair, with heads 
surmounted by shocks of hair—* dusty hair,” to borrow a descriptive 
word combination of Tennyson’s—that wind, rain, and sun had 
dressed to a dull gloss, fur-like in its lustre. 

And then more society—two-legged society—in the shape of a neck- 
stretching, gobble-gobbling flock of turkeys, who, under the pretence 
of being driven by a peasant to Chalcis market, were manceuvring 
about the read like a newly raised camel corps, under the command 
of an ancient cock, whose inflamed comb and passionate expletives 
showed that he was a bird of the old school, and not to be “sold.” 
Alas! much be-turkeyed peasant, you are yet a long way from 
Chalcis market ! 

Still the road ascends and ascends, and to avoid the steep 
gradients twists and turns to every point of the compass; and as the 
pass broadens out again, rules the hillside with a straight white track, 
under rocks that some ancient convulsion of nature has distorted 
and crumbled into gigantic folds that, like written and unknown 
characters, catch the eye and urge it to a vain attempt at deciphering. 
And now we have an opportunity of seeing how they “handle the 
ribbons ” in this part of the world, for here come Mr. and Mrs. 
driving down the pass at a rate that, should a horse stumble or shy, 
would assuredly force them off the curving, unprotected road into 
the abyss below, which they come briskly trotting at, with a happy 
confidence of safely negotiating the curve that is to lead them out 
of harm’s way. They make a bright, smart little corédge, with their 
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escort of four or five cavalry soldiers, who now press close behind 
the vehicle, now take advantage of some short cut that, avoiding a 
détour, gives them a minute’s pause before again falling into position, 
and adding the clattering of their accoutrements to the silver-toned 
harness bells that tinkle out a gay “ advance.” 

We also quit the highway at the point where its sinuous curves 
are preparing to attack, the last slope, whose crest is the watershed 
of the district ; and a very pleasant change for the better it is to 
be quit of its dust and ride through the bush of myrtle, arbutus, 
and gay-flowering shrubs, or to rest after some unusually hard bit of 
climbing in one of the numerous clearings that are thickly carpeted 
with a certain species of blue thistle which, with a starch-blue flower, 
stalk, and spiky leaves, is constant to one, and only one, colour. 
In the intense heat, too, it is far from disagreeable to take advantage 
of the modicum of shelter offered by a stone pine here and there, 
and whilst ‘cooling down” to polish one’s glasses the better to enjoy 
the superb view offered by Mount Pixarea, which thrusts a vast grey- 
white peak into a heaven glowing with the rich gold-shot blue of 
the Labrador stone. Distance blended, its rugged boulders show 
their profiles in one jagged but unbroken line against the sky, and 
losing their identity in the mass, borrow a transparency from the 
purity of the atmosphere that renders pardonable the prosaic yet 
realistic remark of one of us to the effect that the mountain 
resembled a sheet of tissue paper that one could push one’s hand 
through. 

One, two, three such rests in the upward climb, and lo! we are 
at the head of the pass, out of the way of falling boulders and other 
minor or major dangers, and within ogling distance of a comfortably 
spread-out dinner. 

Now this dinner on the summit of the mountain was a master- 
piece of its kind. Its very simplicity told favourably, and produced 
by a few bold strokes that feeling of satisfaction which a more com- 
plicated, more minute style would have gradually suggested to the 
educated, and, in all probability, only the educated taste ; for certain 
it is that the peasants who shared the meal with us, and who look 
upon a cup of coffee as a high creation of the culinary art to be 
rarely made use of, would have appreciated nothing that the “ French 
school” could produce so much as the roast lamb carved from its 
wooden spit, which was the pidce de résistance of the homely fare 
placed before us. And then, in that comfortable somnolent condition 
induced by open air and the indulgence of a hearty appetite, what 
pleasure it was to gaze out across the blue Agean Sea, stretched 
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beneath us in languorous calm, to distant Skopelos ; and with that 
mental activity sometimes born of complete bodily quietude, to note 
every hue, every distance-glorified rock that composed what we 
knew to be that island, but which imagination would fain have per- 
suaded us to be some enchanted isle within whose rosy mists lay 
fairer and yet fairer scenes bosomed in the full peace of the azure 
sea. Or, wearied with the fugitive conceits suggested by the distant 
prospect, to turn and feast the eyes upon the broad luxuriance of 
the wealth of foliage that fell, that rose, in heavy undulations to the 
glittering ocean strand beneath, where all was heat, glare, and foam- 
flecked yellow sands. Ay! earth, sea, firmament, all and each were 
beautiful, but with a beauty that, while flowing in upon the human 
soul, yet found that soul unabsorbed, and by its own power of 
buoyancy riding over the tide, seeking, under the guidance of ima- 
gination, scenes of more, even ethereal, loveliness. What wonder 
that amidst such scenes the flight of the great eagle above should 
possess a more than ordinary interest, that his solemn (because 
solitary) trackless gyrations on outstretched pinions should fascinate 
the eye and urge it to follow him in his subsequent flight over 
mountain and sea till, space-hidden, from a black speck he vanishes 
into thin air? Good-bye to you, noble bird ! and good-bye to you, 


ye mountains, vales, and summer sea, for time moves on, and we— 
we too—must move, must cross the mountain crest, and, passing 
through fair fields of maize and nodding grasses, must win the town 
of Chalcis ere the sun has set. 


NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS, 
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AN ALMOST FORGOTTEN MAN. 


‘fa May 17, 1740, there died in Chelsea a man named Jean 

Cavalier. If an average Englishman were to alight on the 
entry of this death in the parish register, or stumble over the grave if 
it be still discernible, he would probably find that the name recalled 
only a hazy idea of the man. And yet he was one who acted we!l 
his part as leader of the Camisards ; who, though not a statesman, 
had an interview on State affairs with the most powerful monarch of 
his day, and who, though not a trained soldier, defeated the best 
generals whom that monarch could send against him. 

Before giving an outline of the life of this extraordinary man, it 
would seem desirable to survey, rapidly, the condition of things 
which preceded the revolt in the Cevennes and led to that war with 
which the name of Cavalier will be for ever linked. Henry IV. 
had ascended the throne with the double claim of hereditary right 
and victorious warfare, and he added Navarre to the possessions of 
France. In the year 1598, against considerable opposition, he pro- 
mulgated the Edict of Nantes, and although this edict was rather a 
political compromise than the decree of a monarch anxious for the 
equal welfare of his subjects, it did permit the Protestants under 
certain restrictions to worship God as they liked. Henry was assas- 
sinated on May 14, 1610, by the madman or fanatic Ravaillac, and 
he was succeeded by his son Louis the Just, at that time about nine 
years of age. The young King’s mother, Maria de Medici, was 
appointed regent. Dissensions and disturbances, assassinations, and 
civil war followed the accession of Louis. There was war between 
the Queen Regent and her son, and secessions among the 
nobles. ‘The Prince de Condé left the royal party and joined the 
Huguenots, who were again in open revolt. The King gave 
Richelieu full scope for his talents, and Richelieu knew how to use 
them. He died in 1642, and Louis followed him in 1643. He was 
succeeded by his son, real or reputed, a child of five years of age, 
afterwards known as Louis the Great. With the frightful immorality 
of his private life ; with his foreign wars, successful or unsuccessful, 
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I have at present nothing to do. I am concerned with one date 
only, namely, October 22, 1685, on which day he revoked the Edict 
of Nantes and declared Protestantism to be illegal. 

There is a consensus of opinion that Madame de Maintenon had 
rouch to do with this act of folly, and with the subsequent persecu- 
tions. There would seem to have been a sort of compact between 
her and the priests. She was to use her influence with Louis to 
obtain the revocation, and the priests were to use theirs with Louis to 
induce him to marry her. At all events the marriage took place ; 
but whether shortly before October 22, or shortly afterwards, does 
not seem quite clear. 

The Abbé du Cheyla was at this time Archdeacon of the High 
Cevennes. He had at one time been a missionary in Siam, and was 
known as a man of firm and resolute character. It was doubtless 
the possession of these qualities which induced Louis to single him 
out for duty among the Protestants, and his method of conducting 
missions showed that his master’s confidence was not misplaced. 
We read that his cellars were converted into prisons, and that the 
prisoners were chained in a kneeling position ; and that the most 
horrible cruelties were practised on them. It was these persecutions 
which caused the war of the Camisards and formed the justification for it. 

The district in which the war was waged is not alarge one. The 
River Rhone forms its boundary eastward ; westward it would 
include Mende ; southward it touches the Gulf of Lyons, while its 
northward limit would be nearly indicated by a line drawn from the 
town of Mende to the Rhone at a right angle to the river. It is, 
indeed, the lower part of Languedoc, and is, or was, known as the 

_Cevennes. The most northerly part, or the High Cevennes, is very 
hilly. The soil was by no means productive, and hard and incessant 
toil were necessary to enable the peasants to earn a livelihood. For 
the most part the population seems to have been industrious, and 
would have been peaceful if treated with anything like decency ; but, 
like many dwellers among the mountains, they had drawn in ideas of 
freedom with their native air. According to Rudolph Glaber, their 
descent can be traced back to a Gothic tribe. 

Jurien published in 1686 his book on Revelations, and in it he 
predicted the fall of the Catholic hierarchy in 1689. Like so many 
other men who have attempted to forecast the future, Jurien did not 
reckon the slow course of time, nor the sluggish movements of large 
masses, for two hundred years later this fall has still to be accom- 
plished, and to those not gifted with prophetic insight it does not 
seem likely to happen soon. A book like Jurien’s could only have 
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been written at such a time, or if written at any other it would have 
fallen still-born from the press; but now it was greedily read and 
“from the Jura to the Gulf of Lyons the people began to see visions 
and dream dreams.” The mode of conducting services among the 
Cevennois, although sincere and earnest, was not without its repre- 
hensible side, and to prevent sudden interruptions it was usual to fix 
on an elevated site from which the surrounding country could be 
seen. “A ring was formed around a prophet or prophetess who lay 
on the ground screaming or sobbing, shedding hysterical tears, and 
writhing in semi-voluntary convulsions.” Here in Languedoc, as in 
other places and in other ages, there was a rapid spread of such 
scenes, until even the children began to prophesy, and the air was 
filled with the sounds of approaching wonders woven by the brains 
of the elect. Tables of stone were again to be sent from heaven ; 
but this time they were to be of marble and decorated with gold. 
Alas ! these visions were not destined to be fulfilled. Far from it. 
Dragoons dispersed the meetings ; men and women were hanged ; 
some were broken on the wheel. 

It was literally amid such scenes that Cavalier grew up. The 
exact date of his birth seems to have been the 28th November, 1681, 
so that he was only four years of age when the Edict of Nantes was 
revoked. He was born at Ribaute, near Anduze, his parents being 
of the peasant class, and when he grew up he was sent to learn the 
trade of a baker. After the soldiers had had their way for a while 
it was usual to send priests or missionaries into the district to instruct 
the people. The children were shut up in convents and forced to 
attend the schools ; the parents being also forced to contribute to 
the expense of the education. Cavalier and his brother were com- 
pelled to attend one of these schools, and the father paid to have his 
sons instructed in a religion of which he disapproved. For six years 
this went on until the children were well grounded in the Catholic 
creed. The priests, believing the children were fast in the faith, 
now allowed them to visit their parents. Cavalier’s mother surrep- 
titiously instilled the Protestant doctrines into their young minds, 
and as a natural consequence the Catholic ideas were driven out. 
From his mother Cavalier evidently derived not only his religion but 
his firmness of character too. She, good soul, was wont to dispute 
with the priests, and “‘would often confound them.” This hitting 
from the shoulder caused much persecution, and the husband had 
to pay “a vast deal of money ” to the priests to buy their pardon. 
The elder Cavalier seems to have been one of those timorous 
creatures who will go a long way fora quiet life ; indeed he went 
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the length of going to mass. The brothers continued to attend 
school, and school included the various religious duties. Young 
Cavalier had, however, now begun to think for himself, and his 
mother’s instructions “ran in his head” so much that he disliked the 
mass. He specially mentions the ringing of the small bell, the bow- 
ing to the Altar, and the miracles of the saints as objects of his 
particular dislike. 

It was in these times and under these circumstances that Jean 
was profoundly shocked by the arrest of some Protestants in the 
neighbourhood. Some of these were hanged; some sent to the 
galleys. The women had their heads shaved, and were shut up 
in convents. These things made a lasting impression on Cavalier, 
and we find him saying that if he had had the power he would have 
avenged those on whom these cruelties were inflicted. 

The next few years saw no abatement of Cheyla’s vigorous rule 
nor in the behaviour of the troops. On October 4, 1699, Brousson, 
a Protestant clergyman, was broken on the wheel at Montpellier, and 
gaols and galleys were full of Protestants. Tens of thousands had 
already left their native land, and the stream was still flowing from 
various parts of France, to Holland, and England, and Switzerland. 
Cavalier and some of his friends made up their minds to leave 
Languedoc, and in March 1701 they left for Geneva, at that time, 
and before and after, the haven for the persecuted. The little band 
composed of about twelve persons reached Geneva in safety ; but 
Cavalier soon began to feel homesick, and it so happened that the 
guide who had conducted him to Switzerland brought, about two 
months later, another band of refugees. This guide told Cavalier 
that his father and mother had been taken and condemned to per- 
petual exile from their province ; his father being sent to Carcassone 
and his mother to the tower of Constance. On hearing these tidings 
Cavalier shut himself in his room to consider what he should do. 
His conclusion was remarkable enough. He would deliver his father 
and mother from prison. 

Accompanied by his friend Bouret, Cavalier left Geneva on 
June 21, 1701, filled with the idea of setting his parents free. This 
determination shows one side of Cavalier’s character to perfection ; 
but what are we to think of the judgment of this lad of nineteen 
marching single-handed against the enemy determined to reduce 
castles and open the doors of prisons? It was like those knights of 
fairy lore who went forth alone to combat the defenders of enchanted 
castles to set free the imprisoned maidens. 

We hear little of Cavalier’s journey save that he reached home 
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on a Sunday morning, and found his father and mother preparing to 
attend mass. They had been set at liberty on condition that they 
performed the duties of the church. Alas! it was not only martyrs, 
and refugees, and rebels that were being manufactured ; it was 
hypocrites also. Jean Cavalier’s temper seems to have got the better 
of him, and he told his parents they had bought their liberty too 
dearly, and that rotting in prison was preferable. It is ever thus. 
The young enthusiast sees the question in a different light from the 
aged sufferer. 

Soon after this Cavalier fled to the High Cevennes. When there 
he heard a pastor named Esprit tell his congregation that tortures 
were being inflicted on some Protestants imprisoned at Montvert. 
Esprit asked for thirty volunteers to attack the prison and set the 
Protestants free. Sixty rose in their places, Cavalier among them, 
but he was not allowed to go, beinga stranger and young—two faults 
always difficult to get over. Esprit and his men marched to the 
house where the Protestants were and demanded their release. For 
answer they got a discharge of firearms ordered by the Abbot him- 
self. Two of the storming party were killed ; but the others forced 
the guard, broke open the prison, and found the prisoners, who 
could not stir as the bones of their legs had been smashed. The 
Abbot was caught getting out of a window. He was given a quarter 
of an hour to ask pardon of God for his crimes and was then shot. 
The insurgents then went to the castle of La Vedéze, which they 
burned, Baville was sent against Esprit, surprised him, and took 
ample vengeance. 

Some of Esprit’s men fled to the woods, where Cavalier joined 
them. They kept up a sort of Guerilla warfare, attacking Catholic 
houses, seizing arms, and fleeing again into the woods and wilds. 
The band consisted at this time of about sixty men, and Cavalier was 
made lieutenant. III luck befell the insurgents on the first occasion 
of meeting the King’s troops. Some were killed in the fight, others 
afterwards hanged, and the remainder, as Cavalier expresses it, were 
hunted like foxes. But his men always rallied after defeat, and were 
often victorious by reason of rapid marches and attacking the enemy 
in unexpected places. As successes multiplied, sodid his soldiers, and 
Cavalier was soon able to divide them into companies and drill and 
discipline them. The baker’s apprentice suddenly developed into,a 
veritable general, and again and again proved himself more than a 
match for the best officers in the royalist brigades. No doubt he had 
often seen the troops manceuvring near his home in Anduze, and 
during his two months’ stay in Geneva he had looked on at the drill- 
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ing of the Swiss train-bands ; but of military education he had 
absolutely none. The hour had produced the man and the inborn 
military genius found its exit. Scouts were sent into the mountains 
to arrange places for magazines and arsenals. Rough powder mills 
had to be set up, and every pewter vessel that could be laid hands 
on was converted into bullets. Money, the sinews of war, was often 
scarce, sometimes non-existent. Occasionally after a successful 
battle it was more plentiful, and was used for buying shoes and hats 
for those who needed them. 

The sick were looked after. Hospitals were provided, and we 
are specially informed that quilts were used for carrying the 
wounded. 

The men were sober, never drinking more than was necessary of 
the wine they took from the cellars of the people, and Cavalier is 
careful to tell us that the best wine was always found in the priests’ 
houses. 

Religious exercises were never forgotten. The minister read the 
Reformed liturgy every day, and preached twice on Sunday. They 
sang with much fervour; and part of the 68th Psalm was their 
battle cry. 

They received the name of ‘ Camisards,” a name which hes had 
various derivations given to it, but which Cavalier himself explains 
as being derived from the fact that his men had generally only two 
shirts with them, and the soiled shirts were left in friends’ houses to 
be washed, or forcibly exchanged for clean ones when they met 
Catholics who had clean ones on. 

The war was pursued with varying results. Sometimes we read 
of defeat so great that it seemed doubtful whether the little army 
could ever be re-organised. We read of hidings in caves, of forced 
marches in the snow; of battles being sought ; of engagements 
being avoided ; but the tendency was always in favour of Cavalier. 
We are struck with the Cromwellian earnestness and depth of his 
religious convictions. Prayer always preceded action, and he tells 
us more than once that the “‘ Lord blinded the eyes of his enemies.” 
It often happened that the Royalists were uncertain what to do. If 
they kept a large body of troops intact it was impossible for them to 
march as quickly as did the Camisards ; and if they divided their 
mass into smaller bodies, these were certain to be cut off. Again, 
although many of Cavalier's marches were made almost in sight of 
garrison towns, the commandant dare not send his soldiers from the 
town, fearing that the inhabitants would revolt and declare for 
Cavalier. 
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The battle of Davois is said to be Cavalier’s greatest victory, 
La Jonquitre, at the head of five hundred infantry and some com- 
panies of dragoons, attacked Cavalier when encamped behind a 
ravine. An easy victory was expected by the Royalists, who marched 
close to the Camisards and fired a volley. Cavalier anticipated the 
order given to the English at the third attempt on Bunker’s Hill. 
He ordered his men to throw themselves on their faces, and the 
bullets whistled harmlessly over them. La Jonquitre fell into the 
trap and advanced ; Cavalier’s men sprang to their feet and fired 
volley after volley. Most of the Royalists were slain, and the 
remnant refusing to surrender were cut to pieces. About the same 
time de Lalande was defeated by one of Cavalier’s officers named 
Roland, and Montrevil, who had hitherto directed the operations, 
was recalled, and Villars was to take his place ; but Montrevil 
“determined to show the insurgents how he took leave of them.” 
False reports were spread as to the route he intended taking, and 
leaving the road he placed himself in rear of Cavalier with eighteen 
hundred troops. Another body under Grandval was in front ; 
Lalande with a large force was at Alais, and Merou was westwards. 
Here was a girdle around Cavalier, and beyond the first circle was 
another, both threatening to close their coils around him as a gigantic 
serpent does its prey. ‘Twelve hundred men were all Cavalier could 
muster, but this number included three hundred and fifty cavalry, 
and a body-guard of fifty acted as his staff. The cavalry under 
Catinat charged the dragoons, and the dragoons gave way. 

They were pursued by Catinat until they re-formed, and Catinat 
then fell back on Cavalier, followed by both infantry and cavalry. 
When the king’s troops came in sight, Cavalier’s men fell on their 
knees and once more the 68th Psalm was heard rising in the air. 
Cavalier told his men they could see the danger all were in, and that 
nothing was left for them but to conquer or die. They charged the 
first body opposed to them and, although the fight was obstinate and 
bloody, the King’s troops gave way before the Camisards, who, 
however, lost two hundred men in the struggle. The bridge was 
guarded by the regiment of Firmarcon ; again the Royalists wavered 
and fled, and Cavalier’s men marched over the bridge almost in 
sight of thousands of troops sent to encompass them. Cavalier tells 
us, not without a touch of pride, that the first to cross the bridge was 
his young brother of ten years, to whom he had given a little horse 
and small pistols. In their retreat the rear guard was attacked and 
defeated ; but the main body reached a wood close by. Cavalier 
mourns the fact that he lost more men in this engagement than he 
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ever did at once before, and not only trained men whom he could 
trust, but ammunition and money. Misfortunes fell thickly on 
Cavalier about this time. A large body of the Royal troops attacked 
his position in the wood, and it had to be abandoned ; traitors gave 
information to the enemy as to the sites of his magazines of ammu- 
nition ; his hospitals were discovered and, what he regretted most, 
his powder mills were broken to pieces. The love of his friends, he 
pathetically says, “ grew cold” ; the surrounding country was little 
better than a desert, for homesteads and villages had been ruthlessly 
burned to the ground. Succour, which t’.e English had more than 
once promised, failed to reach him. We shall see how this failure 
happened. 

Sir Cloudsley Shovel was at this time in command of part of the 
Mediterranean Fleet. He was a native of Clay, in Norfolk, and he 
had begun life as a cabin boy in Sir John Narborough’s ship. 
Having been taught navigation by Sir John’s orders, he passed 
through various ranks, and ultimately became admiral and was 
knighted for his brilliant services in Bantry Bay. In the September 
of the year 1704 he had sent two of his vessels, the Pembroke and the 
Tartar, to the relief of the Camisards with money, arms, and ammu- 
nition. But the Camisards either did not reach the seashore in time, 
or they misunderstood the signals, and the expedition miscarried to 
the great grief of the admiral, who, by the way, was lost on his 
voyage home when off the Scilly Isles. Worse than all, the famous 
Marshal Villars, who had distinguished himself in the Succession 
Wars, who had defeated Louis of Baden, and to whom greater 
military honours were yet to fall, was sent against him. In spite 
of all this, Cavalier’s band held together, and each individual seems 
to have been imbued with the feeling that, 

Freedom’s battle once begun, 


Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 


Marshal Villars bore out his high character in this difficult under- 
taking of quelling the insurrection. Cavalier was treated asa bel- 
ligerent rather than as a rebel; and Lalande had a meeting with 
Cavalier, at which suggestions for a peaceful solution were discussed, 
and the place of meeting was named by the Camisard. Cavalier 
asked for liberty of conscience, for release of all Protestant pri- 
soners, or, failing the first of these conditions, passports were to 
be given to all who wished to leave the province. Lalande said 
he had no power to grant what Cavalier wanted, and the interview 
ended by the Marshal offering money to Cavalier’s men with which 
T2 
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to drink the King’s health. The money was, of course, refused. 
This interview was followed by another, and more private one, with 
the apostate Baron d’Aigallies. The result of this meeting was that 
Cavalier was to put down his “ demands” in writing, the Baron pro- 
mising to convey them to Villars. This done, a meeting was arranged 
to take place between the two chiefs in the garden of the Franciscan 
Convent at Nimes. Cavalier insisted on a “safe conduct,” and 
twelve of Villars’ officers as hostages. The main body of the 
Camisards was posted about three miles off, and Cavalier chose fifty 
horsemen to accompany him. One account says Cavalier’s men 
wore splendid uniforms. If so, no doubt they were taken from the 
King's troops killed in action. On arriving at the Convent, Cavalier 
found the Marshal’s guard drawn up on one side of the gate, and he 
ordered his men to dismount, and form on the other side. 

The baker’s apprentice, now at the head of a small army, and only 
twenty-three years of age, walked through the gateway, and found 
himself face to face with one of Louis XIV.’s greatest marshals. The 
Marshal had by his side the Intendant Basville and General Lalande. 
All three advanced to meet him, Villars and Basville being surprised 
at his youthful appearance. It would seem as if Villars would have 
at once granted what Cavalier asked for ; but Basville was obstinate, 
and not over-courteous. The immediate effect of this conference was 
Cavalier’s demands were to be transmitted to the King, and that hos- 
tilities were to cease until Louis’ answer would be known. In the 
meantime Villars’ acceptance was to be considered binding, and 
Cavalier was to receive a colonel’s commission in the Royal Army, on 
condition that a regiment of his own men was to take part in the 
Spanish war. Roland, Cavalier’s second in command, never fully 
believed in Villars, and he refused to lay down his arms until all the 
prison doors had opened for the release of the Protestant captives. 
Villars and Cavalier had several meetings, and many letters passed 
between them ; Cavalier always insisting that the treaty should be 
kept, or that he could not be answerable for the behaviour of his 
men. Cavalier was now told that he would have to serve in 
Germany instead of Spain; and d’Aigallies assured him there 
was no cause for alarm, and that full satisfaction would be given to 
him. 

He was to meet d’Aigallies at Nimes, and went thither with a 
guard of three hundred men. When arrived there, he and his men 
were taken to an island in the Rhone, near Beaucaire, and Cavalier 
soon found he was a prisoner, and his own guard out-numbered. 
He was next conducted to Lyons and Macon, and then to Versailles, 
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where he had an audience of the King. He gives what purports to 
have been a verbatim report of the conversation between Louis and 
him. The King was willing to give him a Brigadier’s commission 
and a pension, but Cavalier asked for the ratification of the treaty. 
He received fifteen hundred livres from the King, and then made 
his way back to Macon. He was not free by any means; but was 
closely watched, and filled with the idea he was to be shut up ina 
prison for the rest of his life. He set out under an escort for Dijon 
and Besancon, and soon escaped into Switzerland. From Lausanne 
he wrote to the Duke of Savoy offering his services, which were 
accepted. 

He was present at the battle of Aosta, where the Savoyards and 
Swiss were defeated by the French. He also took part in the siege 
of Verrue, and subsequently we find him travelling through Northern 
Italy, having been ordered to Switzerland and see what could be 
done to succour the garrison of Montmilian. After many delays, and 
narrowly escaping arrest, he reached Berne. Here he learnt that 
Montmillan had been starved into surrender, and, therefore, made 
his way to Holland, arriving there in December 1705. Here he 
raised a regiment composed of Protestant refugees, two-thirds of the 
expense being paid by England, and one-third by Holland. He 
came to England in July 1706, and had an interview with Godolphin, 
then Lord High Treasurer. He soon thereafter proceeded to Spain 
with his regiment, and took part in the battle of Almanza, which was 
fought on April 25, 1707, and at which the French and Spanish, 
under the Duke of Berwick, totally defeated the English and their 
allies. Cavalier and his regiment found themselves opposite a 
French regiment which they had seen before in the Cevennes, and 
both regiments recognised each other. Their behaviour shows that 
no hatred equals that generated by differences of religious opinions. 
Neither the Catholics nor the Protestants fired their muskets, but 
rushed against each other with their bayonets. They fought with 
such fury, that it is said barely three hundred of Cavalier’s regiment, 
which was seven hundred strong, survived, and it is probable that 
the Catholic battalion was at least as strong. Quarter was neither 
given nor asked for, and the Catholics were totally destroyed. In 
this engagement Cavalier himself was wounded, and for a while lay 
among theslain. His lieutenant-colonel, five captains, six lieutenants, 
and five ensigns were killed. At this time Cavalier was only twenty- 
seven years of age. He would seem to have re-entered the service 
of the Duke of Savoy, but only for a short time, as he was in Holland 
again during the same year, 
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It was probably during this sojourn at the Hague that he sought 
in marriage the hand of Mademoiselle Dunoyer. The match was, 
for some reason or other, broken off, and Madame Dunoyer 
accused Cavalier of not having behaved very well to her daughter. 
The young lady’s heart could not have been very deeply touched, 
for we find her, a few years later, carrying on a flirtation with 
Voltaire, at that time attached to the suite of the diplomatist, the 
Marquis de Chateauneuf, at the Hague, the result being that Voltaire 
was in hot haste sent back to Paris. Cavalier next appears in 
England, and was granted a pension by the English Government. 
In the Calendar of State Papers is the following entry : “ March 5, 
1707. Report of James Brydes, Esq., to the Lord High Treasurer 
on the Memorial of Colonell Cavalier, setting forth that in the be- 
ginning of 1706, he raised a Regiment of Foot in Holland, embarked 
with them to Spain in June following, and served there until the 
battle of Almanza, where most of them were killed or taken pri- 
soners. Asking that £400 in part of what was due to him might be 
paid. Advising that that sum be paid out of moneys intended for the 
King of Spain for the year 1708. Dated 5 March, 1707. Minuted, 
6 March, 1707. ‘To be read w" the D. of Marlborough is here.” 

Cavalier settled at Portarlington, in Ireland, and in 1726 he pub- 
lished in Dublin his “ Memoirs of the War in the Cevennes.” A 
writer in the “ Biographie Universelle” ascribes this work to a 
Frenchman named Galli; but there cannot be any doubt that it is 
from Cavalier’s own pen. When in Ireland he married the daughter 
of an aristocratic refugee named de Ponthieu. 

Either the pension received from the Government was too small 
or Cavalier’s ideas were too large, for we find him often in debt, and 
indced one object of the publication of his “ Memoirs ” was to raise 
money. One of his creditors, a Major Champagne, kept an 
account of various transactions, and we learn from this account that 
the major bought in Holland lace and cambric for Cavalier’s wife. 
He also paid for grazing her mare, and advanced £12 for getting 
her gold watch out of pawn. 

The Archbishop of Armagh now interested himself in Cavalier’s 
behalf, and Cavalier appeared in London with a letter from the Arch- 
bishop to the Duke of Newcastle. Cavalier was afterwards appointed 
Governor of Jersey. He was made a Brigadier on the 27th of October 
1735, and Major-General on the 2nd July 1739. As already stated, 
he died in Chelsea, in May 1740. 

Cavalier seems to have risen from the innate force of abilities 
alone. He was unmistakably bourgeois in manner and appearance, 
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owing none of his success to personal charms. All accounts agree 
in this. Brown, the historian, writes: “‘There was nothing in his 
person to impress beholders. On the contrary, he is represented as 
small in stature, the head large and sunk upon his shoulders, with a 
broad red face, and light hair. His countenance did not bespeak 
intelligence, but his career proves that he was well endowed.” Vol- 
taire says, “Je l’ai vu depuis en Hollande et en Angleterre. C'était 
un petit homme, blond, d’une physionomie douce et agréable.” And 
he adds, “J’ai entendu souvent de la bouche du maréchal Villars, 
qu’il avait demandé 4 ce jeune homme comment il pouvait 4 son 
Age avoir eu tant d’autorité sur des hommes si féroces et si indisci- 
plinables. Il répondit que, quand on lui désobéissait, sa prophétesse, 
qu’on appelait /a grande Marie, était sur-le-champ inspirée, et 
condamnait 4 mort les réfractoires, qu’on tuait sans raisonner. Ayant 
fait depuis la méme question 4 Cavalier, j’en eus la méme réponse.” 
On the other hand, Cavalier himself says there were “no quarrels, 
enmity, calumny, nor thievery amongst us. All our goods were 
in common. We had one heart and one mind; all swearing, 
cursing, and obscene words were quite banished out of our society.’ 
But we must remember that Cavalier wrote these words many years 
after the end of the war, when there would naturally be a desire 
on his part to forget any disagreeable occurrences among his fol- 
lowers, and to write nothing which would tarnish the glory of his 


exploits in the Cevennes. 
RICHARD GREENE. 
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CHINESE LONDON AND ITS 
OPIUM DENS. 


HE subject to which I invite attention is that of the Chinese 
colony in the East End of London. I shall make no attempt 

at what my Chinese friends would call handsome talkee. My sole effort 
will be to explain in the simplest possible manner what I have myself 
seen and heard, touched, tasted, and smelt. At different times, extend- 
ing over a long series of years, I have made many “trips to Chinatown.” 
But I have done more than this—I have been animated from the 
first by a scientific curiosity to understand the inner meaning of 
everything. I soon found that my ignorance of the Cantonese 
dialect in which the London Chinese transact their business among 
themselves, rendered it impossible to advance far without help. On 
one occasion I took an interpreter with me in the person of a 
Portuguese friend of mine from Macao. But as a general rule the 
medium of communication between myself and the Chinese was 
Pidgin-English. Now, if any of my readers have the least acquain- 
tance with that truly astounding jargon they will readily admit that 
it does not lend itself to the purposes of scientific investigations. It 
is fearfully and wonderfully made. Only a very limited range of 
ideas can be expressed. 1 think I could do better with the monkey 
language, or Volapuk. One of the Chinamen who had come. from 
Cuba spoke Spanish, and here I got on better. But the long and 
the short of it is that I found it necessary to appeal to higher authority 
for the explanation of some items, which the people themselves could 
in no way elucidate. Our little community here is as a drop of 
water to the ocean compared with the vast Chinese settlements 
which are to be found in the United States. But, like a drop of 
water, in spite of the difference in volume, Chinese London is com- 
posed of the same constituents as Chinese Philadelphia. I accord- 
ingly put myself into communication with Mr. Stewart Culin, an 
American, who had made much the same study of the Chinese 
element in his own city as I was trying to do in mine, I wish to 
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place it upon record that I received-much very courteous help by 
letter, from this (if I may make bold so to call him) fedlow explorer. 
I had, also, more than one interview with Professor Douglas of the 
British Museum. He, in turn, referred me to Mr. Wilkinson of the 
treaty port of Swatow in China, who, fortunately for me, happened 
to be at that precise moment upon a visit to England. Altogether 
I think I may call myself lucky in my helpers, whom I here sever- 
ally thank. The results I have attained may, in comparison, seem 
small, yet they form at any rate the most complete account of the 
opium dens of London which has ever been made public. The 
very existence of such places is unknown to many Londoners. As 
far as I have examined them, none of the hand-books to London 
invite the tourist to do “China before breakfast.” Chinatown is 
marked upon no map. The Lady Guide Office never personally 
conducts there. The popular novelist, it is true, is aware of its value 
as furnishing local colour for his shilling shockers. But judging from 
what I have read of these works the writers never take the trouble to 
inspect the dens themselves. They rely upon their imagination for 
the thrilling pictures they draw of them. Occasionally in the silly 
season a journalist badly off for copy sandwiches a paragraph about 
the Chinese between the Great Sea Serpent and the Gigantic Goose- 
berry. But as the reporter appears to consider it necessary to be 
escorted in his tour of inspection by either a policeman or the 
Chinese missionary, I need hardly say that he sees little of the 
genuine article. Chinatown is, above all things, suspicious of the 
chiel that goes among its inhabitants taking notes. Even Charles 
Dickens attained a very slight degree of its confidence, judging by the 
confused account of the process of opium smoking which he gave to 
the world in the last chapter of his last work, “Edwin Drood.” <A long 
apprenticeship is needed before the European learns to smoke opium as 
it shauld be smoked. In the first place you must always take 
your smoke lying down, whether on a couch or bed, or the more 
orthodox shelf in a cupboard, or something similar to the berth of 
a ship’s cabin. Dickens is right so far, when he says of his hero : 
“ he divests himself of his shoes, loosens his cravat, and lies across 
the foot of the squalid bed with his head resting on his left hand.” 
The opium, which has been imported in slabs as hard as iron, 
has been rendered, by a long course of subsequent cooking, a 
thick paste resembling treacle. As for the pipe, it must be seen 
to be appreciated. The stem is a piece of natural bamboo. The 
bowl is not open like that of a tobacco pipe, but closed, with the 
exception of a tiny hole in the top of it, This bowl is very 
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securely fastened to the stem, because the opium pipe is, of 
necessity, smoked bowl downwards. It would be obviously annoying 
if bowl and stem parted company. It might lead to celestial pro- 
fanity. Other accessories to the toilet (generally placed all together 
upon the so-called opium tray) are a lighted oil lamp, and a long 
needle. The smoker dips the end of a needle into the opium, and 
draws out a small pill about the size of a pea. He hardens this into 
shape by turning and twisting it over the lamp flame at the point 
of the needle. The pipe is then held so as to bring the bowl over 
the lamp while the pill, insinuated with the aid of the needle 
point into the tiny aperture of the bowl, is at one and the same 
time cooked in the flame, and smoked. One pill does not last 
long ; the Chinaman sucks in such a pipeful without taking 
breath. When it has disappeared he lays down the pipe, and then, 
and then only, expels the smoke through his nostrils. He then takes 
another pill, and goes through the whole process again. I may add 
that only the ignoramus buys for smoking purposes a nice, clean, 
new pipe. The aged and apparently done-for pipes are really the 
most valuable ones. Their price (always high) varies according to 
the length of time they have been smoked, and the resulting rich- 
ness of their colour. Every tobacco smoker who has coloured a 
meerschaum for himself will understand this. A friend of mine has 
a curiosity in the way of pipes. Some genius, unable to afford a real 
pipe, has manufactured one for himself out of a brass door-knob and 
an old flute. He has drilled a small hole in the top of the door- 
knob, and affixed it by way of bowl to the flute (its holes stopped up), 
which serves for stem. ‘The result is a most workmanlike and 
capable pipe. It is, I think, as admirable an example of Oriental 
ingenuity as I have ever seen or heard of. Not only that, but coming 
as it does from the Dickens opium den, it must be the very “ broken- 
down flageolet” alluded to in the “ Dictionary of London.” It may 
also very well be the pipe Mr. Field saw when the novelist took him 
with him to the same den. “Ina miserable court, at night,” Mr. 
Field tells us, ‘we found a haggard old woman blowing at a kind of 
pipe made of an old ink-bottle, and the words that Dickens put 
into the mouth of this wretched creature in ‘Edwin Drood’ we 
heard her croon, as we leaned over the tattered bed on which she 
was lying.” 

Besides opium, tobacco is smoked in Chinatown. Their tobacco 
pipes are of two kinds, the ordinary and the water pipe—the ordinary 
differs from our own chiefly in the excessive smallness of the bowl, 
which may be of iron, brass, or silver. It only holds a thimbleful 
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of the fragrant weed. A few whiffs are taken, and then it is refilled. 
The water-pipe is for inhaling the smoke of tobacco through water, 
on the principle of the hookah or hubble-bubble. But the Chinese 
water-pipe differs from these in having no flexible tube. 

I was well acquainted with the particular den described by the 
two Dickenses, which was situated in New Court, Victoria Street. 
It is now destroyed to make a schoolboard playground, so that no 
one will ever see it again. It was worth going to, if only to see a 
Chinaman and an Englishwoman so sincerely attached to one 
another as were the old couple who kept it. They might without 
impropriety have been called Darby and Joan. I once took a lady 
artist to see this interesting pair. She was delighted with them, and 
they with her. The Chinaman even went the length of allowing her 
to sketch him in the act of smoking. Those who know the dread 
this people have of anything that suggests publicity, will appreciate 
this concession at its full value. The lady never revisited them, but 
they often spoke of her, and always wished to be kindly remembered 
to her when they saw me. Another former visitor whom they were 
never tired of recalling was no less a person than the Prince of 
Wales. 

Upon his departure, it appears, His Royal Highness gave the 
old man a sovereign. He had never forgotten that coin, although, 
in the lapse of time, it had acquired something of a mythological 
halo. Johnny was an epicure, eating very little, but requiring every- 
thing to be of the best. He was a literary man, and had quite a 
small library of Chinese books. He had a taste for art, and dis- 
played conspicuously upon his wal! for twenty years an amateur 
effort (the work of a Chinese sailor), being curiously enough the 
picture of an English church. It is now in the possession of a friend 
of mine. It was sold, with other effects, upon his eviction from his 
old quarters, including his scales for weighing opium, his opium- 
lamp, his gambling-cards, his dominoes, two photographs, and read- 
ing books. The very next place he went to (Angel Gardens), he had 
no sooner settled in than the street was condemned, and he had to 
turn out once more. In fact, he never settled down again, but 
wandered from lodging to lodging. I never lost sight of him till the 
day of his decease, which took place in Cornwall Street, in his sixty- 
fourth year, and after that I traced his widow from one address to 
another, until she was taken in charge by some charitable ladies. 
Since then I have heard nothing further of her, and know not 
whether she is living or dead. 

Their house, which appears to have been the only one known to 
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Dickens, was really outside the boundary of what I call Chinese 
London. By this term I understand a single long narrow street with 
Chinese boarding houses and shops on both sides of the way. This 
street constitutes the quarter of which I shall sketch the essential 
features. It exists by and for the Chinese firemen, seamen, stewards, 
cooks, and carpenters who serve on board the steamers plying between 
China and the port of London. All the while their vessels are in 
port these almond-eyed birds of passage lodge on shore in these 
boarding-houses, and deal at these shops, which also enjoy the 
custom of the Chinese Ambassador at the other end of London. 
These Chinese shops are the quaintest places imaginable. Their 
walls are decorated with red and orange papers, covered with 
Chinese writing indicating the “chop,” or style of the firm, or some 
such announcement. ‘There is also sure to be a map of China, and 
a hanging Chinese almanac. There is another kind of Chinese 
almanac in book form, published in Pekin, which, among other 
useful information, tells which days are lucky and which unlucky. 
It is a pity this is no longer done in the almanacs of Europe. It is 
obviously of the utmost importance to anyone who contemplates 
getting born, or dying, or being married, to know the luckiest days 
for doing it. The atmosphere of the Chinese shop is indescribable. 
The smell of tobacco I like, and the smell of opium I like, and the 
smell of joss-sticks I like, but there are others such as the smell 
of Chinese cooking. _ The visitor to Chinatown finds cooking going 
on at allhours. This quite contradicts the common noticn that the 
opium smoker never eats. Besides the actual cooking all the knife 
and fork work is done in the kitchen. The viands, whether the meat 
or vegetables, are served at table cut up ready for transferring to the 
mouth. The pair of chopsticks used in eating are of wood or ivory, 
and both are held in the right hand. As shopkeepers here supply 
the Chinese Ambassador, there is an opportunity for the inquiring 
stranger to sample not only the more homely fare, but also the most 
aristocratic. To the former, I suppose, belongs the cuttle fish, which 
in China takes the place the herring does with us. To the latter 
belongs first and foremost the well-known birds’-nest shreds, the 
cost price of which to the merchant here is thirty-eight shillings 
a pound. 

I give a receipt for making birds’-nest soup which may interest 
the ladies :—Take clean white birds’-nest shreds (or birds’ nests) 
and soak thoroughly. Pick out all feathers. Boil in soup or 
water till tender, and of the colour of jade stone. Place pigeons’ 
eggs below it, and add some ham shreds on top. Boil again 
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slowly with little fluid. If required sweet, then boil in clean water 
till tender, add sugar candy, and then eat, if you are a Chinaman ; 
but if you are not, don’t. 

Sharks’ fins, at fourteen shillings the pound, are another dainty 
dish to set before a king. 

I must confess that I never had the courage to attempt either of 
these delicacies. I have, however, partaken of the sea slug, or 
béiche de mer. It is worthy of note that the most esteemed foods 
of the Chinese are all gelatinous, such as the birds’-nest soup, 
sharks’-fin soup, and sea-slug soup, which I have just mentioned. I 
have also partaken of Chinese tea. Tea is, so to speak, always on 
tap in this locality, and is offered to every customer at every shop. 
In fact, the Chinese are very hospitable in every way, and generally 
refused to charge even for the opium we consumed. They would 
also, after they came to know us, give us a present at parting, such 
as a cigar each, or some other token of goodwill. Ladies may be 
interested to know that the tea cosy is not used here. In place of 
it they keep the teapot warm in a wadded basket. The tea, served 
without sugar or milk, is in appearance as clearas sherry. Of course 
the tea the Chinese drink themselves and the tea they sell to us are 
two very different things. There is a legend, I hope without 
foundation, that the tea sent to Europe has already been used in 
China for cleaning carpets. But this cannot be true, because 
carpets in China are nevercleaned. ‘Tea shares with the opium pipe 
the proud characteristic of being one of the most popular medicines 
of the Chinese. But for ailments of an obstinate nature there are 
a few Chinese remedies to be had in these shops. It is noteworthy 
that practically no minerals are in use for this purpose, but only 
vegetable substances. There is a bottle bearing upon the label four 
hieroglyphics, which being interpreted, read mao kan kiu tsiu. This 
is a liquor prepared from the root of a kind of couch grass imported 
from Canton, and used as a febrifuge. Another favourite remedy is 
to be had in two forms. The bark of a kind of bittersweet, from 
the province of Szechuen, is sold under the name of chuen kia pi, 
and it is also to be had made up with the addition of spirit, and sold 
ready for taking in bottles bearing the mystic inscription, « ia pi 
tsiu. = 

Besides the teapot the counter of a Chinese shop has other 
quaint appendages. The hand balance for weighing opium consists 
of a brass scale pan suspended by silk threads from one end of an 
ivory rod. The rod is marked with two different decimally graduated 
scales, but why two I do not know. ‘There is a moveable hanging 
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weight which slides along either of the graduated scales. It is 
interesting to see the merchant posting his books. For this pur- 
pose he uses a writing brush which he dips in Indian ink, and 
holding it perpendicularly, traces the spidery Chinese characters 
with great rapidity in columns from top to bottom of the page. 
The ink is prepared by grinding on an inkstone with a well in it to 
hold water. For doing his sums he uses the abacus swanpan, or 
counting board. This consists of bone or ivory balls, sliding upon 
a series of wooden bars. The balls upon the first bar represent 
units, those upon the second bar Zeus, and soon. Up and down 
these bars the Chinaman sends the balls flying at lightning speed 
with the thumb and first finger of his right hand. 

Our London friends have often brought out for our benefit their 
Chinese stringed instruments, and made Chinese music for us. Some 
of these instruments are played with and some without a bow. And 
there is a two-stringed instrument in playing which the bow passes 
between the strings. These same strings, by the way, are never of 
catgut, but always of wire or silk. A Chinese virtuoso wrote down 
for me the nine characters which represent the Chinese scale of nine 
notes, the last being the octave of the second, while the last but one 
is the octave of the first. He also obligingly read out the nine 
syllables by which they are designated, viz., fan kung che chang i sse 
ho u liu. When he played to us the pretty children of the boarding- 
house keeper, who already learn to prattle Chinese as well as English, 
joined their voices in the words of a Chinese song. One day, while 
the talk ran on songs and music, the shopkeeper took us out into 
his back- yard to see his pet singing-bird. It was a Mongolian lark 
(no pun intended), a bird valued at $25, or 45, even in China, and 
of course worth more here. It did not sing until made to do so by 
a curious process of decoying, consisting of the owner making 
motions with one hand to imitate the presence of another bird in 
the air outside the cage. This excited the poor shanma, which, after 
runnirg up and down its limited dwelling several times, burst into 
melody. The Chinaman informed me, so tame was the bird, that 
he was accustomed to take the cage into Victoria Park and there 
give its inmate liberty for a time, and he could call it back to its cage 
whenever he pleased. 

On their New Year’s day they write Chinese New Year’s cards 
for us. This anniversary falls, of course, on a different date to ours. 
It varies between January and February. Lamps are burnt before 
the household gods with a special kind of wick, and special oil made 
out of the seeds known as chema, which I believe is a kind of sesame, 
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and which, curiously enough, are also used for salad. But its chief 
feature is the letting off at midnight of Chinese fire-crackers in 
quantities that would delight the heart of an anarchist. These pyro- 
technic displays are not, however, confined to gay celebrations. 
They are also used at funerals. There has been but one Chinese 
burial in London within our limited experience, and our most vivid 
impression of it is that, as the procession was starting, vast bunches 
of crackers were set fire to—filling the whole street from end to end 
with noise and villainous saltpetre. 

The Chinese religion may be said tobe a Chinese puzzle. There 
are three religions in China, and everybody seems to belong to all 
of them, and, in fact, ‘the worship of ancestors underlies them all. 
Here in London a room is set apart in every tenement for the family 
altar. We take off our hats on entering it as we should on entering 
a Christian church. At the back of the altar is a picture representing 
the deity to whom it is consecrated, or else a sheet of red or orange 
paper bearing his name. To the front of this stand a row of vases 
filled with sand. In some of these vases artificial flowers are stuck. 
In others joss-sticks are burning. I should explain that a joss-stick 
is simply a stick of incense, and diffuses a similar perfume to that 
used by Western nations. The blasphemous European uses it to 
light his pipe with, but the Chinese regard the joss-stick as sacred. 
Should you wish to extinguish one you must on no account blow 
upon it. That would beto defile it. You must put it out by shaking 
it to and fro. Besides the offering of flowers and of incense, an 
offering of food is never absent from the shrine. In Chinese London 
the food offered to the joss-house consists of a cup of tea and plate of 
grapes, apples, mixed biscuits and sweets. Upon funerals and other 
exceptional occasions mock money is burnt. The Chinese are too 
thrifty to make burnt offerings of real coin. Their mock money, 
otherwise known as joss paper, consists of three varieties. First there 
is a strip of plain paper pierced with holes; each hole represents one 
cash, a cash being a Chinese coin. Secondly, there are two qualities 
of wrappers decorated with tinfoil to represent silver, and in either 
of which the first sort must be enfolded when burnt in the oven. 
The cheaper of these two qualities of wrappers is merely a single 
sheet, and of these sheets five pairs is the quantity for one sacrifice. 
But if you prefer to use the more expensive variety, which is shaped 
like a cup, then you need only employ one pair instead of five. This 
same room which contains the objects of worship is also used because 
of the luck brought to it by the presence of the deity, for pur- 
poses of a different kind. This is the gambling saloon with its 
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gaming table covered with Canton matting always packed with a 
dense crowd. The game with which the Chinese in all parts of the 
world are identified—the famous game of Fan Tan—is often seen 
here. It makes no great strain on the intellect. The apparatus 
consists of a brass bowl, a bamboo stick, and a number of those 
Chinese coins known as cash with the square holes in the middle 
by which they can be slung upon a cord for porterage. The method 
of play is as follows :—An unknown number of cash taken at random 
is partly covered with a brass bowl. The company then proceed to 
make their bets ; there are four possible chances. When the bets 
are made the cashier proceeds to count out the coin into fours. To 
avoid any possibility of foul play he uses for this purpose the bam- 
boo rod. It is obvious that at the finish there must be a remainder 
of either three or two or one or no cashatall. This is the win- 
ning number, and those who have staked their money on that 
particular result win, while the unfortunates who betted on the 
three losing numbers have to pay up. Such, in its most simple 
form, is Fan Tan. The Chinese make a large use of counters in 
their gambling games for the very good reason that their coinage 
consists almost entirely of small values. Therefore, while the 
cash represents the smallest unit, the next grade higher is a 
counter called the white pearl, which again is followed by the 
black pearl. ‘These two look for all the world like a white and 
black button respectively. Then if you want a still larger stake, 
you may use chessmen, and lastly, highest token of all in value, 
comes the domino. This is usually wrapped in paper when used 
as a counter, and its fictitious value written on it. Besides real 
dominoes the Chinese have a kind of playing cards like dominoes. 
They are twenty-one in number, and in playing are divided into two 
suits. The eleven cards which constitute one of these suits are 
called cizvz/, and the ten cards which remain for the other suit are 
called military. The reason for the pack consisting of twenty-one is 
that, as any mathematician will tell you, you can make exactly twenty- 
one different throws with a pair of dice, neither more nor less. The 
cards, therefore, represent every possible combination. It is a 
curious, and to me an inexplicable fact that in Chinese dice, and, 
therefore, on these cards, the numbers one and four are always red, 
while the two, three, five, and six are always black. Another kind 
of Chinese playing cards is called the “Ten Letter Cards.” These 
do not appear to be very generally used, in fact the London Chinese 
assured me that they are only fit for children. But the fact seems 
to be, that in China they are peculiarly patronised by the hakka 
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gipsies. There are thirty-eight cards in a pack, namely, four court 
cards, 

the ace of won, 

the ace of sok, 

two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, of s/i/, 

two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, of won, 

two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, of sof, 

two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, of fshien. 
Which barbarous spelling of the Chinese words must be excused on 
the score of my authority being a Dutchman, whose orthography I 
did not like to alter. The order in which I have arranged the cards 
is that of their respective values, beginning with the highest. Four 
persons generally play, and there are several games in each of which 
the number of cards dealt to the players is different. I shall not go 
further into details here, but proceed to another and far more gene- 
rally patronised variety of Chinese cards. This kind is that most 
likely to be seen played in the gambling rooms of Chinese London. 
The packs consist of only thirty different cards, but there are four 
of each in the boxes in which they are usually sold. Some authorities, 
therefore, are in the habit of speaking of the pack as consisting of 
120 cards, which I think is misleading. The thirty cards then are 
divided into three suits, to each of which there are plain cards, and 
a court card. The lowest suit is generally known among Europeans 
as the suit of strings, and its tenth card is called the white flower. 
The next suit in order is that of cakes, with its court card the red 
flower. Lastly comes the suit of myriads, with its court card the o/d 
thousand. This last suit is different in every way from the other two. 
In them the values were expressed as in our own cards by the vary- 
ing quantities they bore of the object from which they are named. 
But in the suit of myriads each card bears a human figure, and its 
order in the sequence is indicated by a Chinese number at the top. 
The human figures, if you look at them closely, appear to have no 
legs. They are cut off short. This is because they are represented 
standing in their coffins, so I am told, but I do not know the story, 
which doubtless exists to explain this. The Chinese distinguished 
the principal cards by an index in the margin like our “ squeezers.” 
Our game of Poker seems to me the nearest we have to the Chinese 
games (which are various), played with the cards we are now discuss- 
ing. But an attempt has been recently made to introduce one of 
the actual games of the Flowery Land, under the name of &hanhoo into 
England. The desire of each player is to get such cards into his 


hand as shall make a better combination than those of his neigh- 
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The combinations admitted, and their values, vary with each 
game. The following list of five of them, arranged in their order, 
will give an idea of how the thing is done. 

To hold 9 strings, 1 cake, 1 myriad counts to marks. 

To hold 2 strings, 8 cakes, 2 myriads counts 11 marks. 

To hold 8 strings, white flower, 9 myriads counts 12 marks. 

To hold 1 2 3 cakes counts 13 marks. 

To hold 9g strings, red flower, old thousand, counts 13 marks. 
The three cards which make up this last combination are marked 
with red stamps. The game can be played with four players, or less, 
or more, but in the latter case extra packs of cards have to be 
brought forward. The number of cards dealt varies with each 


game. 
JAMES PLATT. 





MILITARY LORE 
IN AN OLD COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


HAT in the world makes you come to Cambridge?” asked 
of me a Fellow of Trinity, while we were discussing the 

good things at the hospitable board of the College. 
“T came from the country, thinking to study things military in 
your University library, and I find literally nothing. This is hard, 
considering that authors are bound to send copies of their works to 


“Yes, but we have neither money nor space to give a resting 
place to what we do not require. You must remember that we are 
men of peace here.” 

“Well,” broke in another College Don, “ if we cannot furnish you 
with anything modern, I believe that in one of the college libraries 
there is a collection of old military books—I think it is at Jesus— 
and if you care to see if such is the case, I will give you an introduc- 
tion tothe Master of it.” 

And so it turned out. The library of Jesus is a long low room, 
running along the top of the main body of the building, and divided 
into a number of alcoves, each with a window having in stained glass 
the college arms, a cock surmounting a globe (being a play on the 
name of the founder, Bishop Thomas Allcock), each cock holding 
in his bill a label mentioning in Latin the subject treated of in the 
particular alcove. 

In one of those recesses, with ‘‘ Sciencia” thus indicated, were 
lodged, with somewhat grim irony, a number of volumes on military 
tactics and on surgery—the killing and the healings arts—as known 
to our fathers some three hundred years ago, being side by side, now 
alike thickly covered with dust and apparently considered useless. 

On four shelves, without any order save that the smallest are 
ranged above and the largest below, in Greek and Latin, French and 
English, many in black letter, lay some one hundred and thirty 


volumes. Books of this nature begin with the Greek Alian and 
U2 
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Polybius, and are followed by the Roman Vegetius, Polyzenus, and 
Frontinus. Venice has led the way in reproducing these in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, both the Greek and Latin. Spread- 
ing over Europe, they make their appearance in Paris, Leyden 
(Lugdunum Batavorum) and Wesel (Vasalia). Then somewhat 
similar compositions in Latin, chiefly adaptations of classical authors 
by various scholars, some of them belonging to the Society of Jesus, 
issued chiefly from the printing presses of Antwerp, Amsterdam, 
and the Hague, all situated in the Low Countries, that “ cockpit of 
Europe” where object lessons were continually furnished by the 
Spaniard and the Frenchman being found pitted against the Dutch 
and the English. Latin military books, most of them handsomely 
bound and gilt, rapidly make way for translations and original 
compositions in the vernacular, notably in England, many of them 
being dedicated to Henry VIII. The reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
especially, is rich in contributions of soldiers of repute. In France, 
although we see a few books dedicated to Henri IV., the people 
seem content with the Latin works extant until the reign of 
Louis XIV., when emulation is aroused, and England and France 
vie witheach other in military literature—soldiers not only putting 
forward their opinions on the theory and practice of their pro- 
fession, but giving the world their own experiences, and some very 
interesting memoirs have been the result. 

As for the ancient writers, while the “Tactics” of AZlian are pro- 
duced three times(in Venice, London, and Paris), the ‘“ De Re Militari” 
of Vegetius appears ten times, and the ‘‘Strategemata” of Frontinus 
and of Polyzenus nearly as often. These three last-mentioned authors 
were the favourites, up to the close of the middle ages, and when 
military writers ventured on any suggestions, they treated these 
worthies with every respect, for as long as the weapons were similar 
to those used by the ancients, the tactics and mode of fortification 
could hardly be improved upon. But when the bow and a modifi- 
cation of it, the harquebus and the pike, gave way to firearms, exten- 
sive changes had to be introduced, modern ways of fighting in the 
field and the system of defence behind symmetrical works (brought 
almost to perfection by Vauban under Louis XIV.) had to be tried, 
and a revolution in the military art gone through that was not com- 
pleted till Marlborough took the field. 

This later period, as treated in the works before us, commences 
when the possession of a few cannon with an army had become a 
necessity, and when the arming of a small portion of a company 
with matchlocks was a luxury not too common, as we see in 
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the Memoirs of Monluc, a Marshal of: France in the time of 
Francois I. 

Surely there was some history attaching to these military works 
in the Jesus Library? For there was something very incongruous 
in warlike treatises finding a home in the monastic looking pile of 
buildings which the good Bishop of Ely had raised or adapted as a 
college in the reign of Henry VII. The nunnery of St. Radigonde 
had long subsisted there before that time. 

“Oh yes, the books belonged to a certain Colonel John Clarke,” 
was the glib answer I received. But who he was, save that he was 
sometime Governor of Senegambia, or why the collection came to 
the College, no one knew. 

The key of the library was daily courteously furnished to me by 
one or other of the Jesus Fellows who might be in residence, for 
college libraries are naturally closed during vacation time. Three 
hours a day for five months were spent in the library, cold as it was 
in the spring, and hot and redolent of old leather in the summer, 
in the examination of the volumes. I had no society except that 
afforded by the articulated skeleton which hung on wires in its case 
at my elbow where I was writing. With no separate list, with the 
general catalogue incomplete, there was nothing for it but to take 
shelf by shelf, commencing at one end, and that done going on to 
the next, and make a catalogue. 

The greater part had been scrutinised before any light was thrown 
upon the subject. It only came when “ The Military Institutions 
of Vegetius,” translated from the original Latin by Lieutenant 
John Clarke, in 1769, and dedicated to the King, had been 
reached. 

The Roman writer had been carefully studied, and had so in- 
terested the young officer that he had made it a labour of love to 
give to the world an English edition of his favourite author, with the 
ideas it embodied developed and brought up to a modern standard. 
For this purpose he had collected and examined all the classic and 
modern military authorities he could find, assimilating what he con- 
sidered of value for the purpose. What we see before us are the 
books that the lieutenant worked with. Inside the copy of Clarke’s 
Vegetius is an inscription, mentioning that it was presented to the 
college by Frances Clarke, his sister, at his death. 

Let us glean a little from the harvest which the old world writers 
have yielded to our hero. Thanks to him we can often see at a 
glance what we ourselves can only more or less painfully discover by 
examining the books on the shelves of Jesus Library—namely, that 
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the art of war has been slowly built up, each age profiting by the 
experience of those which preceded it. 

The period when mankind had to be satisfied with stone weapons, 
with a portion of the force, perhaps, fighting on horseback, was a 
long one. When metal, first iron and then bronze, came in, progress 
in the perfection of warlike implements became rapid ; flint arrow- 
heads not only gave place to iron ones, but chariots and other 
vehicles, laden with men or war material, were introduced. 

In the time of Antiochus and Mithridates some of the chariots 
were very elaborate, their wheels being furnished with scythes, which 
projected therefrom. We learn that the Romans were at first 
terrified by such formidable contrivances, but they soon made a jest 
of them, as they saw that the least obstacle interfered with the 
progress of these vehicles. 

We may look upon the Egyptians and Etruscans as the founders 
of military discipline. We find them posting their officers in the 
different corps, and the corps themselves in the line, by seniority. 
The institution of Rounds, so that vigilance on the part of the 
sentinels might be tested, is mentioned by Polybius, and the dis- 
tinguishing between friend and foe by the use of special words, as 
with the Parole and Countersign, we find in AEneas, who mentions 
that the guards were chosen by lot as a precaution against treachery. 
The Pickets, so as to guard against the surprise of the main body by 
the enemy, are mentioned by Thucydides as not being neglected at 
the siege of Platza. 

The corporal as the lowest in order of promotion may not know, 
and probably does not care, when on parade that the ranks and files 
were opened, the wheelings and many other evolutions were per- 
formed, in the same way as at the present time, nay, even the words 
of command are similar, as we find in the “ Tactics” of Aélian. 

Virgil, in his “A®neid,” introduces us to soldiers at funerals 
marching with arms reversed. The formation of the hollow square, 
whether stationary or on the march, as a defence figures in the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand, according to Xenophon. Polybius 
tells us how, when an encampment was formed, camp colours were 
used for the marking out of the ground, so that the various bodies 
should have their proper stations, and he gives us the signals for 
regulating a decampment. 

From Cesar we find that, on laying siege to a place, lines of 
circumvallation and of contravallation were drawn by the Romans, 
that the approaches were made regularly and under cover as much 
as possible. Vegetius shows us that the Romans were as great 
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adepts at mining and countermining as any of the moderns, and 
when the fortifications became unserviceable they entrenched them- 
selves within the body of the work. The fundamental maxims in 
fortification in the times of the Romans hold good at the present 
day. 

“Their walls,” says Lieutenant Clarke, “were furnished with 
salient and re-entering angles, with towers at the extremities, so that 
every part might be reciprocally discovered and flanked, and the 
distance between the towers was regulated by the reach of their 
arrows, as nowadays by musket shot, in order that they might be 
defended by them, as we see in Vitruvius.” 

The “ Brown Bess,” with which our hero was acquainted, has 
itself been superseded, but there are many of us living who have 
seen it used by many regiments in the Crimea. The present gene- 
ration has been brought up on the rifle, improvements in which have 
continually followed each other. What would Lieutenant Clarke 
have said to the magazine rifle? 

Of the black letter volumes in the College (fourteen in number) 
the earliest (1539) is “The Stratigemes, Slyghtes and Policies of 
Warre, gathered together by S. Julius Frontinus, and translated into 
Englysh by Richard Morysine.” It is dedicated to Henry VIII. 
“ Perfect ” someone has noted within the cover. 

Another (1545), by the learned Roger Ascham, the Preceptor of 
Lady Jane Grey, also dedicated to Henry VIII., is “The Schole of 
Shooting : the Bow, and how to use it.” 

“The Art of Warre, by Nicholas Marchiavelli,” and translated 
by Peter Whitehorne (1560), has added at the end some original 
matter by the translator. Here is “How to write and cause the 
same that is written to be read afar off without sending any message ” : 
“ A captain besieged in any town or fortress unable to communicate 
without by letter may, by night, so far as a light can be seen, and 
by day as far as a burnished glass can cast the sun on a hut or such- 
like, may be descried—he having arranged with his friends the order 
of signal—one or two lights being flashed, hidden, or displayed 
again.” What is this but the heliograph of the present day ? 

“The Pathwaie of Martiall Discipline” (1581), by Thomas 
Styward, is full of plates and abounds in quaint remarks. Giving the 
duties of a provost-marshal, we find: “ He shall according to the lawes 
punish all offenders without regard or respect of persons, and in the 
market-place shall set up a pair of gallows, both for the terror of the 
wicked and for execution upon them that offend the lawes. That he 
shall set upon all victualls brought to the market a reasonable price, 
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that the seller and the buyer may reasonably live by it.” In the office 
of coronel (or colonel, the two terms seem to have been introduced 
at the same time, but the latter became the favourite), after mention- 
ing his appointing of as many captains as is needful, giving 300 men 
to a company, “which is a convenient number,” for if the men are 
divided into smaller companies too much money would be spent on 
the officers. With regard to the lieutenant, he is to be “of great 
experiences, qualities, and behaviour.” ‘The coronel shall also 
examine the selections that the captains have made of all the officers 
throughout their companies, and if they be such as ought to be, or 
not much worse, he may allow them, and not otherwise.” 

Before firearms drove out all other weapons, it was an object to 
equalise the strength of the company, “ the shot ” (as the musqueteers 
came to be called) supplementing the pikes. All the combinations 
of men for drilling which are given by various authors illustrate this : 
thus for the defence from horsemen, “ place the ranks of pikes every 
way, your shot next unto them, your bills (or halberds) and ensign 
in the midst, the pikes ends couched down the better to resist the 
enemy.” 

All kinds of dodges are taught ; thus: “Ifin sight of the enemy, 
which is superior in numbers, the front rank of pikes shall spread out 
so as to admit the men of the second rank in the open spaces. But 
if the enemy manifest a real intention of attacking, and there be no 
place of refuge near, the second rank shall return to their places, 
and all shall serrie close together. The shot shall be placed in 
the voward and rearward so that they may skirmish and retire as 
occasion serveth.” 

We see by the foregoing that the pikes are dropping out of use 
as not being able to compete with firearms. As soon as the latter 
became more numerous, the pikes with the bills (which had been 
retained as a mark of dignity) disappeared. 

In “A Pathwaie to Military Practise” (1507), dedicated ‘to 
The Most High and Mighty Phoenix, Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
France, and Ireland, by Barnabe Riche, servant to the Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Christopher Hatton,” there is “a martial conference 
between two soldiers, the one, Captain Skill, trained up in the French 
and low Country services, and the other, Captain Pill, being only 
practised in Finsburie Fields.” The discussion is opened by the 
soldier who has fought in the wars, showing the other that he who 
has bought his charge, who commands before he has learnt to obey, 
that has come to the rank of captain and never seen an enemy, 
cannot maintain discipline, and will have no influence with his men ; 
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and that to know how to curse and swear is not enough to gain 
their respect, however much the reading of books on the military art 
isundertaken. “TI will confess,” says he, “that when skillis holpen 
by learning, then experience is far more excellent and more frequent 
with policie and more ready, for without art who can conceive the 
ordering and disposing of men into the several forms of battails, and 
suddenly to alter them into new proportions?” On the bow being 
discussed, and Captain Pill advocating its use, because in a certain 
time more arrows can be sent flying through the air than bullets, 
Captain Skill contends that if they are to be shot with any purpose 
to annoy those that shall serve against them the bullets will go just 
as fast. ‘There is no such necessity of hasty charging as unskilful 
men will dream of, but that shot may take convenient time, and 
the more they may be in number the more may be their leisure.” 

In “ Instructions for the Warres” (1589), by De Bellay, translated 
by Paul Ivie, we find: “To all gentlemen soldiers and others the 
readers of this booke— 


A lawefull use of armes there is, 
A time of wreckfull warre, 

When countries’ cause doth crave defence 
From force of foreine jarre ; 

Els should we not our lives, our wives, 
Our babes ne goods enjoye, 

From rampaunt clawe of greedie Gaull 
That thirsts for our annoye.” 


In “ The Art of Warre,” “drawn out of late and foreign services, 
by William Garrard, gentleman, who served the King of Spayne in 
his warres fourteen years, and died Anno Domini 1587, corrected 
and finished by Captain Hichcock, Anno 1591,” B.L., we have the 
duties of all ranks intelligently gone into. “In the choice of 
weapons, the pike, the halberd, and the harquebuze, respect ought to 
be had to the proportions of his person, and to take such arm as 
doth best agree with the same—to a tall man a pike, to a mean 
stature a halberd, to a little person a piece.” “He should practise 
his armes so as to handle his piece with dexterity, and his pike with 
agility.” Archers are no longer employed among foreign nations. 
“ The halberd will only serve in the sack of a towne, in a sallie, or 
camisado, to enter a house, or in the throng of a stroken battaile to 
execute slaughter. The archer serves to small purpose but when 
he is shadowed with some trench or bulwark, free from harque- 
buze or musket shot, or that lining a band of harquebuzeers, he doth 
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second them in any invading onset, and then a whole flight of 
arrows, so that they be light and able and above twelve score, 
will necessarily gaull and maime a battaile of footmen or squadron 
of horse.” ‘He that will love the safetie of his own person and 
delights in the goodness and beauty of his piece, let him always 
make choyce of one that is double-breeched, and if it be possible a 
Myllan one, for these be of a tough and perfect temper, right square 
and big of breech, strong where the powder doth lye and where 
the violent force of the fire doth consist, and notwithstanding thin 
at the end.” 

In the reading of old military literature one comes upon a number 
of terms now obsolete, not always easy to understand, and also upon 
the explanation of many which are still in force. We are indebted 
to Robert Barrett, in his “ Theoricke and Practicke of Modern 
Warres” (1598), for a key to many of these. Most of them have 
been coined by the Italians and Spaniards. Take the corporal, 
caporale in Italian and French, but in Spanish cabo di sguadra, a 
man at the head of a small squadron (squad) of twenty or twenty-five 
soldiers. 

Camarada (comrade), Spanish. A small number of soldiers, 
half a squadron, united in lodging, diet, and friendship. 

Bisogno (Italian). A raw soldier, a man driven by poverty to 
enlist. 

Camisado (Spanish). The putting of a shirt over the soldier’s 
apparel or armour—used in the night, when any sudden exploit has 
to be put in practice ; the assailants may thus be able to recognise 
each other. 

Spontoon (Italian). A small, long instrument of iron, sharp at 
the end, to thrust through hay, straw, and such-like, to prove if any 
soldier has hidden within the same. 

Robert Barrett’s book is very interesting. So impressed by the 
value of the sergeant is he, that “ more tolerable it were all the other 
officers of the company (yea, were it the captain himself) to be raw 
men and Bisognos, with little experience and skill, and the sergeant 
not so, who by necessitie ought to be an excellent soldier, and 
of great spirit and diligence.” “He shall always be gallantly armed 
with a faire Myllan corslet and burgonet, and his weapon a hal- 
berd or partizan, but of reason of his continual motion not over 
heavie. His halberd borne after him unto his lodging, thereby to be 
better respected and known. 

“The ensign is to be delivered to the ensign-bearer by the 
captain with his own hand with great solemnity, and oath to be true 
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to his Prince and captain ; and after any great piece of service, either 
at breach battery, encounter or battaile, wherein he hath gallantly 
fought, it is due as an honourable gift from the captain.” “The 
captain is never to gain his position by favor, but by skill and 
valour. He should have passed through the offices of corporal, ser- 
geant, ensign, and lieutenant, so by this order should the companies 
be perfect and well disciplined.” “The captain, being in command 
of the whole, hath a squadron for himself, that any gentleman may 
serve as a common soldier without blemish. They should be advan- 
taged in pay, being respected and treated by the captain as his own 
person, he counselling and consulting with them, and in any par- 
ticular piece of service when he may have occasion to use part of his 
company he chooseth such as he shall think good, and encom. 
mendeth the action to them, and giveth breathing unto men of less 
account, they shall show a great example... .. Men of such sort 
are a great beauty to the band, being commonly better armed than 
the rest.” ‘As the armed pike is the strength of the battel, so 
without a question is the shot the furie of the field ; but one without 
the other is weakened the better half of their strength, therefore they 
should be coupled, that the advantage of the one may heip the dis- 
advantage of the other.” 

Some glimpses of the struggles between the States-General and 
the Spaniards for the mastery in the Low Countries we have in two 
works, “ The Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere” and the “ Triumphs 
of Nassau,” translated from the French by W. Shute. Everyone who 
has visited Westminster Abbey must have noticed the marble monu- 
ment to Sir Francis Vere, with the four kneeling knights at the 
corners, supporting a table on which rest his armour and weapons, 
while the warrior reclines underneath. The “ Nassau” mentioned is 
Prince Maurice, the son of William of Orange, who, when his father 
was murdered, was made Governor by the States-General at the age 
of seventeen, having Prince Hohenlohe given him as lieutenant. 
He proved himself a clever and successful general. 

Sir Francis Vere, going through the Low Countries reducing the 
forts and towers to obedience to the Dutch, has to take Zutphen. A 
party of soldiers having concealed themselves close to the gate of the 
fort, another band of ten disguised as boors and country-women 
bearing butter, cheese, and eggs in baskets, are found at daybreak in 
groups of two and three on the banks of the Yssel, near the ferry 
which connects the fort with the town, the whole party having pistols, 
short swords, and daggers concealed under their garments. As the 
gate of the fort was opened, the soldiers of the guard, who had been 
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on watch all night, came out and crossed the water to the town. 
The counterfeit boors stood leaning on their staves, and those dressed 
as women sat on the ground offering their wares to the men of the 
new guard, who suspected nothing, till one of the women drew a 
pistol and shot one of the soldiers ; the others threw off their disguises, 
assailed the enemy and seized the gate, while the force in hiding 
rushed up, forced the garrison, and took the place. 

There is an interesting account of the battle of Newport. Sir 
Francis Vere is anxious to secure the position on the other side of 
the river before the Spaniards can come up, it having some sandhills 
useful for protecting one flank. They have to cross the stream when 
the tide lets them, and Sir Francis with the van leads the way. The 
men would have stripped, but Sir Francis said there was no time for 
this. He desired them to keep on their clothes and not care for the 
wetting of them, for they would soon either need none or they would 
have drier and better clothes to sleep in that night. We have in the 
battle which followed a good instance of English endurance and pluck. 
Sir Francis had been shot twice through the same leg, but would not 
quit the field. ‘The enemy’s cavalry was advancing, and the general’s 
horse being killed, fell and rolled upon his rider. Sir Robert Drury 
and some of his friends came up, were able to extricate their leader 
just in time, and lifted him up behind one of the party. Sir Francis 
had strength to order a general discharge, and thena general advance. 
The enemy, despite their superior numbers, were taken aback; they 
wavered and turned. Sir Francis had succumbed, but Prince Maurice 
pressed forward and gave the enemy no time for rallying, and victory 
was secured, 120 ensigns being captured, besides much booty. 

When Sir Francis had recovered from his wounds, he was 
entrusted by the States-General with the defence of Ostend. In- 
cluding the men he had taken in with him, he had not 3,000 
to withstand the 12,000 of the Spaniards, who had to divide 
their forces between the east and west attacks, the place being 
bounded by the sea on the north and by marshes on the south. The 
Archduke Albert brought his works nearer and nearer. Vere would 
not abandon the place where he had made his lodging, though it was 
riddled with shot. So many houses were knocked down that the 
English had to burrow and live underground. On being wounded 
in the head, Sir Francis had to give up the command to another 
officer. Taking advantage of this catastrophe, the Archduke shot 
into the town arrows bearing letters in order to persuade the garriscn 
to give in. He rained his shot into the place so that in one spot, 
the sandhill bulwark, “instead of beating it down, the enemy made 
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it more strong,” averred the officer who took notes about the siege 
while Sir Francis was ill; “for it became so closely packed with 
bullets that there was hardly room to drive in pallisades, though they 

were shod with iron!” Then, an Englishman, acting as a captain 

in the enemy’s service, going round by England, and thence into the 

town with English reliefs, managed to enter Sir Francis Vere’s own 

company, and arranged a correspondence with the enemy, leaving 

his letters in a broken boat lying between the town and the enemy, 

they being fetched in the night. He now attempted bribing the 

soldiers, and coming across a sergeant who seemed discontented with 

his lot, tried to win him over, giving him written assurances of reward. 

These the sergeant hastened to reveal to his officer. ‘The spy, then 
being seized and placed on the rack, confessed his misdeeds. 

The enemy were pressing nearer, and the garrison had too large 
a space to defend. Had there been time, the only thing to do was 
to give up some of the ground and make defences behind it. But 
the Archduke, certain of the result, gave the besieged no respite. 
Vere was not to be beaten, he had recourse to stratagem. He 
solicited a parley, and sent Captain Ogle, who knew nothing of what 
was brewing, and another officer to the Archduke’s camp, requesting 
for two of the Spanish captains to be sent tohim. As it was expected 
that the place would be given up, they were sent, and hostilities were 
suspended. The Archduke’s commissioners returned the next day 
dissatisfied ; they had not been able to see Sir Francis Vere. Ogle, 
on being reproached, declared he could throw no light on the mishap, 
and he requested that the captains might be sent back in state to the 
Governor ; there must be some mistake. After some trouble, he 
and his companions were permitted to return. On the Envoys 
appearing again, they were received by Sir Francis Vere, and much 
feted, but the English commander now declared that he would not 
think of giving up the place as succour had arrived. 

Sir Francis had obtained his time, and done what he wanted, for 
by the time he had received the visitors he had strengthened his 
defences equal to the gain of 1,600 men. ‘The wily commander had 
arranged that when the commissioners first appeared an alarm should 
be raised ; he declared there was treachery, he would not see them, 
but he had them conducted to the west side of the town, and there 
turned out. They could not return to the east camp on account of 
the water having risen, and there were no boats till a night and part 
of a day had passed, and meanwhile Vere’s men were working hard. 
The Archduke was furious at having been deluded. He would 

assault at once, and he swore that not a man, woman or child should 
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escape. There wasa general attack and a general repulse, not a 
man could enter. Then, when the enemy on the west was retiring, 
the sluices on that side were raised, and a large number of men were 
drowned by the advancing water. On the east they were not much 
better off. A large body of men had gone to attack the “half 
moon,” and one of Vere’s soldiers had given himself up to them and 
persuaded them that, though the tide was flowing in, the place could 
be taken and easily kept. They stayed, and being cut off from their 
support, were fallen upon by the garrison and destroyed. 

The Archduke tried no more assaults. In the spring, Sir Francis 
Vere, with his brother, Sir Horatio, having resigned the command, 
and put everything in good order of defence, embarked their horses 
and baggage for England. On September 20, after a period of three 
years and eighty days, the siege having served its turn in occupying 
the attention of the Spaniards while the States-General had secured 
a good footing in Flanders, the place was given up to Ambrogio 
Spinola, who had succeeded the Archduke, the Governor being 
allowed to retire with banners flying and drums beating, match in 
cock and bullet in the mouth, four pieces of ordnance figuring in 
the procession. It was, indeed, a memorable siege, if we are to 
consider its duration, the fury of the besiegers, the constancy and 
enterprise of the besieged, with the facility with which arms and pro- 
visions could be thrown into the place. The States-General were 
able to change the garrison every five or six months, as the sea was 
open to them. 

Let us now turn to the “ Triumphs of Nassau.” Some boats laden 
with stores from Zealand for Ostend had been attacked by some 
Spanish galleys, these in their turn being driven off by the Dutch 
Admiral. A certain Turk, a slave on one of the galleys, having his 
chain broken by a cannon shot, jumped overboard and swam to the 
Zealand ships, showing his chain. He was presented to Prince 
Maurice, who asked him if he would serve on their side. He 
answered, not unless they would give him a galley to fight the 
Spaniards ; but the Netherlanders, not being used to employ infidels, 
would not begin now: so they sent him away, and he returned to 
Constantinople. 

The States-General, perceiving what losses they sustained from 
the Genoese galleys, commanded by Federigo Spinola, which the 
Spaniards had taken in their pay, determined to build galleys of their 
own. “The galleys of Sluys went not abroad as they wanted slaves 
to row, for the Zealand ships had slain most of them, many had died 
from the cold, and the prisoners whom the Spaniards had made from 
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the United Provinces could not suddenly be brought to handle the oar. 
The Spaniards had sent into Hungary to buy Turkish prisoners, 
but they could not manage to transport them into the Low 
Countries.” 

A great galley was therefore made at Dort. It was eight and 
forty paces in length, it had fifteen brass pieces, many bases (the 
smallest cannon at that time) throwing shot an inch and a quarter 
in diameter, and was manned with rowers and soldiers, the former 
being shrouded by musket-proof defences. The vessel was called 
the “ Black Galley of Dort.” On September 9, 1600, it, in company 
with certain shallops, went to Antwerp, passing the Ordam Fort, its 
garrison taking them to be some boats to victual Halst. At midnight 
they came up to the city, where they found the Admiral’s ship much 
bigger than any of the Hollanders: it had seventeen or eighteen 
brass pieces, besides others of iron, and bases in three tiers of 
ordnance. The Admiral was away. The “ Black Galley ” stemmed 
the ship with her iron beak so forcibly that the assailants were 
obliged to saw it off. The soldiers made themselves masters of the 
ship, those of the enemy’s crew who were not slain escaping by 
swimming, and two of the ship’s boys who were saved were made to 
tell where the sails and tackling were. The party and their prize 
then all dropped down the river with the tide. Also two new ships 
laden with provisions, and carrying five brass guns each, besides iron 
ones, were captured, as well as five other vessels which they found 
the same night; all the Hollanders escaped, having secured fifty 
pieces of cannon and much booty. They did not leave Antwerp 
before a trumpeter had landed and woke up the inhabitants by 
sounding the well-known fanfare of William of Orange. 

There are four other Memoirs, all in French, in the library, two of 
which (of the Chevalier Bayard and of Blaise de Monluc) have 
been treated elsewhere ; the third, of Marshal Saxe, is very dry 
reading, and the fourth, relating to Montecuculli, is well worth 
studying. We- regret that we are unable to do otherwise than give 
a short notice of the famous Austrian general. He was born at the 
castle of Montecuculli, the ruins of which may still be seen on a 
hill in the Modenese territory at the foot of the Apennines, and from 
which, as we remember it, the eye in the summer gazes on a wide 
sea of chestnut leaves, only diversified by a stream near and the 
mountains beyond. It then presented a gladdening and peaceful 
spectacle, and far from war’s alarms; but in contrast there broke 
continually on our ear a certain familiar rumbling in the distance, 
for it was the day of the battle of Custozza (1866), when the Italians 
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and the Austrians were arrayed against each other. Custozza itself 
was more than sixty miles off as the crow flies, and though sound 
may not be supposed to travel so far, what we were hearing were 
cannon, and could not be very far off from there. 

Montecuculli came into notice in the campaign against the 
Swedes under General Bauer, and, though successful in driving 
them out of Silesia at first, he was defeated in 1639 at Hofkirch, 
and being taken prisoner, very wisely utilised his two years of 
captivity in studying the theory of the art of war. On his return to 
Modena later to visit his people he had the misfortune, in a tourney 
or carousal, to kill his friend, Count Manzani, with his lance. He 
it was who, with but a comparatively small force, by superior dis- 
cipline and manceuvring, rolled back the horde of Turks which 
overran Transylvania and Hungary, and was proceeding westward, 
by a brilliant victory at St. Gottard on the Raab, in 1664. Not only 
had Montecuculli to fight against great odds, but he was hampered 
by the negligence and supineness of the Imperial authorities. The 
army was devastated by disease and want of food, while around, 
though fields were full of grain, no mills had been supplied for grind- 
ing the corn, nor ovens for baking the bread ; and even if the bread 
had been made, there were no carts for transporting it. Then the 
people of the invaded countries presented extraordinary apathy. 
Although they had suffered cruelly at the hands of the enemy, they 
could not be persuaded to furnish anything like their quota of troops, 
nor maintain the garrisons within their towns. 

Such instances of scandalous mismanagement have been equalled 
by us in our last great war with a European power. Woe be to us 
if, in the next great war, it be found that by the apathy of our people 
in not paying the necessary premium for the insurance of the 
country’s wealth and honour, and the negligence of our rulers, we 
are found unprepared and meet reverses. There will be no time for 
us to recover. We shall receive short shrift ! 

In 1672, war having broken out with France, we find Montecu- 
culli on the Rhine pitted against Turenne, and later, against the 
great Condé. ‘ He may be esteemed to have covered himself with 
glory, in that, if he was not their conqueror, he was never conquered 
by the two greatest generals of the time.” 

Montecuculli has been reproached with not having enough dash. 
He has retorted that he preferred to take Fabius-as his model, to 
fight his enemy carefully, and to lose as few men as possible. He 
always insisted on the necessity of a commander-in-chief having full 
powers given him; and he went through a campaign without having 
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even read the injunctions of the Council of War. On restoring the 
document to the Emperor when he returned to Vienna, and being 
asked why he had neglected the orders which had been given to 
him, he replied, “Sire, I had put them carefully away among my 
baggage, and I now restore them to your Majesty.” 

Let us devote the remaining space available to noticing briefly 
some more of the volumes we have before us. 

In “L’Essercito de la Cavalleria, per Capitano Flaminio della 
Croce,” printed at Antwerp in 1629, we find certain favourable days 
mentioned for bleeding a horse. “The first and second of the moon 
are good, the third is bad, the fourth till three o’clock is good, the 
fifth is all good, the sixth is all bad.” Of the rest, half are good in 
part, and the rest are bad ! 

To show that Captain della Croce does not always write nonsense, 
we may mention a sword, which he describes as useful for the 
artillery, it being notched at the back, so that it may be used as a 
saw. Such a sword is still in use. 

Monsieur de Lamont, in his “Fonctions des Officiers de 
l’Infanterie” (1675), when he comes to the captain, says, “ Il doit 
choisir un lieutenant expert, un enseigne courageux, deux sergens 
diligens, des caporaux soupgonneux, un secrétaire fidéle, un fourrier 
soigneux, un barbier hardi et un auménier pieux.” Happy is the 
captain who can secure all these treasures. 

In his “Art of Warre,” Sir James Turner (1683), alluding to the 
rapid changes in weapons then going on, cites Marshal Monluc, 
whom he looks upon as “an unquestionable author,” he mentioning 
in his Commentaries that while most of the light-armed French foot 
were cross-bowmen, or arbalists, in a company at the beginning of 
Francis I., two-thirds of them were arquebusiers before its close. 
The arquebus, in its turn, gave way to the musket, an improvement 
upon it. This latter weapon, so called from the Italian ‘* Moschetto,” 
a small falcon, required no rest, and the match used for it in a very 
short time was discarded for the lock. “In medleys,” says Sir James, 
“knives whose blades are a foot long, and made for both cutting and 
thrusting, having the haft made so as to be able to fill the bore of 
the musket, will do more execution than sword or butt of musket.” 
Here we have the bayonet, but it was a very awkward weapon till, in- 
stead of being screwed into the barrel of the musket, and thus impeding 
the firing of the piece, it was found that it was possible to attach the 
bayonet outside the barrel by means of a ring and a spring, leaving 
the piece free to be discharged at any time. 

We see in the British Army Regulations for 1685, in the exercise 
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for Grenadiers : “ Draw your dagger, screw it into the muzzle of your 
firelock, recover your arms, charge ! ” | 

The English are said to have thought it not quite fair in the first 
action when the improved bayonets were used against them. There 
seemed something uncanny in their adversaries, the French, having 
fixed bayonets, and, without stopping to unscrew these, delivering 
their fire ! 

Many of us have heard the word “‘sodgers”” and have thought 
it slang. Sir James Turner, in his Memoirs, continually calls his 
soldiers “ sojors” in all gravity. 

One of the most complete of military works is ‘“ Les Travaux 
de Mars,” by A. M. Malet, printed at Amsterdam, and dedicated to 
Louis XIV. The illustrations are very clever and quaint. On the 
upper halves of many pages there are diagrams of fortifications, and 
on the lower ones are landscapes or martial scenes. Thus, in one 
of the pages, two men are seen fighting with swords in the right 
hand and daggers in the left, a mode of fencing still taught in Italy, 
and good for parrying and for close quarters. Each combatant has 
run the other through the body ; you can see the point of a blade 
sticking out of the back of one—another moment and they must 
both fall. A representation is given of a cannon loaded at the 
breech, the box containing the powder and projectile being inserted 
at the side, and held firm by a bolt. A number of other boxes are 
at hand, ready for exchanging : “on tirera cing fois plus de coups 
qu’avec d’autres pitces sans qu’il s’échauffe si facilement que les 
autres pitces d’artillerie, 4 cause qu’il a de l’air par les deux bouts.” 

We must pass by Captain John Cruso, an accomplished soldier, 
who, besides printing some original compositions, has “ Englished ” 
some of the works of French military writers. Nor have we space 
to notice Lieut.-Colonel Bariffe, Colonel Elton, and others, not ex- 
cepting Roger, Earl of Orrery, who, writing in 1677, gravely tells us, 
he being almost the last of a batch of experienced and learned 
writers, that he is unaware of any complete treatise of the art of 
war. He therefore writes one, and gives us nothing new. 

In closing this article, we would say that he who is curious in 
military matters should visit Cambridge. He will, if we mistake not, 
derive both profit and amusement from turning over the leaves of 
the volumes which form a strange guest in an old college library. 

L. S. Ae HERFORD, 
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BULWER. 


HE solitary word—Bulwer—hardly seems sufficient to indicate 

the individuality of one who, if really given the names he 

was entitled to, would have figured, at least ultimately, as Edward 

George Earle Warburton Lytton Bulwer Lytton. And this—not to 

mention the distinctions he won—and the title he most affected, as 

binding together his earlier and his later days—Edward Bulwer, 
Lord Lytton. 

But plain Bulwer was the symbol by which the novelist first 
became known to English readers, and it is the one also which 
carried him to Germany and Scandinavia, where he was, and 
indeed in some measure still is, regarded as a writer of acknow- 
ledged sentimentality. 

It has often been remarked that we feel quite a special and 
peculiar relationship to the author who first awoke in us the appre- 
ciation of the ideal. The definition of these early sensations is not 
easy: they certainly include a dissatisfied condition; a beating 
against the bars ; a mad desire to expand and to rise. 

Faust thus delivers himself— 

For through some instinct born with us, we sigh 
And yearn—aloft our airy course to wing ; 
Where, lost in blue abysses of the sky, 

We hear the lark his quivering carol sing.' 


And more of like import. 

All do not experience these feelings ; the famulus, Wagner, imme- 
diately after this outburst of his master, remarks, “I have often had 
my whimsical moments, but it has not occurred to me to wish to fly.” 

The unimpressionable, however, must take the mood for granted 
—on the evidence of those who are more easily excited. 

It is not at all necessary that the author should remain a favourite 
with us through life ; or that the maturer judgment should not be 
able to detect serious faults or strongly-marked deficiencies. Still, a 
peculiar tie draws the illumined intellect towards that mind which 
first engendered the electric spark ; the Prometheus who brought 


? From the excellent translation by the late Rev, W. D. Scoones. 
X 2 
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the sacred fire, albeit, perhaps, in a hollow reed of the common 
marsh. 

George Eliot has recorded the great influence Rousseau had on 
her opening faculties; though her subsequent tastes lay in a very 
different direction. And Cardinal Newman has used these emphatic 
words about his obligations to the well-known evangelical clergyman, 
Thomas Scott. He calls him “ the writer who made a deeper im- 
pression upon my mind than any other, and to whom (humanly 
speaking) I almost owe my soul.” 

The first whisper that came to the deponent of Bulwer at all, was 
communicated bya very romantic schoolfellow, whom I looked upon 
as possessing a ready talent, for, though only thirteen, he had already 
contributed an article on Inn Signs to a mysterious magazine printed 
in the Strand and called the AZirror. This youth, who may pass 
as James, which was part of his name, admitted to me,in a 
moment of friendship, that he had read “Pelham.” Perhaps, 
on account of “ Falkland,” Bulwer was rather suspected by the pre- 
ceptorial mind, and our literature generally being subject to a 
friendly censure, we conceived that the “Adventures of a Gentle- 
man ” would be placed on the Index. 

James, therefore, hinted that anything he confided to me, gathered 
from Bulwer researches, was to be held a profound secret. 

He then related—with some exaggerations, for his mind was 
imaginative—the scene where Pelham gets into a thieves’ crib, and 
where the bell is suddenly rung, which simultaneously arouses all the 
inmates. ‘This account served to inflame my curiosity-so much, that 
I privately determined to set up novel-reader for myself. The fate 
in life of James hgs not been ascertained ; but he certainly had the 
makings of a writer of “ penny dreadfuls,” his fancy ran in the groove 
of Mrs. Radcliffe, and he dealt freely and lightly with poison, and 
daggers, and blood. Occasionally, in railway literature, so wild a 
piot has been met with as to indicate his hand, and the exclamation 


has escaped— 
Aut diabolus aut n¢ster infelix Jacobus. 


The personal pursuit of fiction commenced with a borrowed copy 
of Fenimore Cooper’s Sfy, which the censor passed without remon- 
strance. I have never dared to look at the book since ; for I knew 
it could never prove what it seemed to methen. It lay in its plain 
cover on the table, and was associated with one of those unlikely- 
looking brass rings in the Eastern desert, met with in the “ Arabian 
Nights.” 

Pull it up with its sleb attached, and behold steps lead down 
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into wonderland : strange palaces, and gardens, and fountains, and 
distant music, and men, and animals living under marvellous con- 
ditions. 

It was in connection with this American story that I heard for 
the first time of one of the greatest books of this century. /Our 
tutor was curate of a village, and when its aged non-resident rector 
died, a young man got the living, and intending to undertake the 
duties himself, built a new house. In time he arrived and brought 
a sister, and we boys went to call. ‘Lhe lady was a lively, amusing 
person, and, in inquiring after tastes, asked amongst other things if 
I liked fiction. 

I answered, with some pride, that I was devoted to it. 

‘“* What have you read?” 

**Oh !—the ‘Spy.’” 

A slight smile came over the clever face, and rather abashed me. 

“Ah well,” she replied, “the ‘Spy,’ yes. But have you not heard 
of the new rage ?” 

“No.” 

“ Not the little green pamphlets that come out monthly ?” 

“Alas! no. By whom are they?” 

“ That is not known. But as soon as you get home, sound your 
master about the ‘Pickwick Papers.’ If he does not object, I will 
lend you my numbers. You must promise me, however, never again 
to fall so behind in your literature.” 

And thus I was introduced to Charles Dickens, and, in point of 
fact, read more than one of his works before, as emancipation 
gradually reached me, I could open “ Pelham ” without permissicn. 

Bulwer, who was fond of looking back at his own performances, 
believed that “ Pelham ” had had considerable influence in dispelling 
the Byronic affectations ; and, indeed, as he declares, was written 
with that object. He had himself been brought up in the Byronic 
traditions, and thought the time had come for a change. Instead of 
posing as blighted beings, with unutterable thoughts passing over our 
foreheads, and emotions swelling our throats too much for neckcloths, 
we were to be clever, witty fribbles, discussing dress and cookery 
with a solemnity suitable for ethics ; and combing our curls out to 
disappoint the beauties of a provincial ball-room. But immensely 
able, whenever we wished to be so. . 

Bulwer in the thirties was in full productive power, though some 
of the novels rapidly following his first success, if entertaining, were 
hot of the same excellence ; always excepting “ Paul Clifford,” which 
must be held a remarkable book. 
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But “Ernest Maltravers” displayed new power, and coming to 
readers in their early manhood was calculated, perhaps, to upset and 
unsettle them. For the extremely superior, petulant, and scornful 
person who played the réle of hero, fell back again, for his effects, on 
the Byronic melodrama. 

The critics were never very fond of Bulwer when he was alive. 
He had his flatterers and parasites, but the general current of edu- 
cated opinion was tepid in appreciation. And perhaps since his 
death he has scarcely met with justice. His books sell well, and 
cheap editions are common ; but in most retrospects of the literature 
of the century their author is represented as artificial ; his style 
spoken of as inflated and mannered ; many of his characters declared 
to be drawn from his moral consciousness rather than from observa- 
tion ; the sentiments suggested more by the head than the heart. 
His talent is admitted, his genius denied. The employment of these 
words is, however, a good deal abused ; there is sometimes little 
difference between the two. It turns, in instances, on the degree of 
spontaneity. A little more spontaneity and talent would glow to 
genius, a little less and genius would subside into talent. Of course, 
the critics have a good deal of truth on their side. Bulwer does 
create, on occasion, from his inner consciousness. His style is not 
always free from brocade ; his humour not always easy and natural. 
Often his observation is not so much at fault as not employed at all. 
He knew gipsies, and is good about them. But the scene which 
has been mentioned in the thieves’ crib, I should think, was not the 
least like the life. And generally, perhaps, Bulwer’s lower orders 
are conventional, and speak a language not known in any locality. 

Dickens, however, is also inaccurate but in another way. Bulwer 
did not notice much, but his imagination was very ready. Dickens had 
an eye like a lens, and his ear was as alert as that of a stag ; but he 
threw his own sunny. nature into his low scenes until they became 
unreal from the light in which they were viewed. In “Oliver Twist” 
the externals of his criminals are wonderful, but he has infused his 
own geniality into their lives, till resemblance is weakened. 

Zola comes and gives us the lower world as it really is, with its 
bad smell and foul language ; its drunkenness, its lust, its cruelty. 
And we are disgusted, and find that a fac-simile is bad art. So that 
Bulwer’s method of describing cads, criminals, chawbacons, and so 
on, is one way of artistically dealing with them, and that of Dickens 
another, though the second may be far the preferable. But no 
imaginative writer, however strictly he may keep his eye on the 
object—be he Balzac or be he Dickens, and both had poets’ minds, 
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é 
though no gift of metre—can successfully exclude the ideal from 
their creations. 

To impress, art must emphasise. Complete achievement consists 
in doing this with the least disloyalty to nature. 

Roughly speaking, we may remark that Bulwer’s men are better 
than his women ; that he is stronger in society sketches than in 
those of the middle classes; and that his incidental touches of 
humour or sentiment are more effective than the passages in which 
either have been deliberately aimed at. 

Undoubtedly the coldness of the critics towards Bulwer was 
partly caused by his versatility. ‘There is, perhaps, a natural ten- 
dency to resist the claims of Crichtons and Mirandolas, and we 
gladly echo the popular saying, “Jack of all trades is master of 
none.” But the adage is sometimes untrue. Sir Frederic Leighton 
is linguist, musician, and orator, and, as Mr. Whistler has told us, 
‘paints too.” 

And Bulwer was a successful novelist, dramatist, and political 
speaker, though the last gift was held under the condition of being 
able to prepare. But this was the case with Macaulay also. 
“Richelieu,” “ Money,” and “The Lady of Lyons” still keep the 
stage, and it is not easy to see how this test of recognised achieve- 
ment can be disregarded. Bulwer’s poetry shall not be insisted 
upon, but it would be mere prejudice to deny that some of it is 
remarkable. His ear was bad, he never got a mastery over his con- 
sonants, and the want of flow was often discouraging. Still, the 
subject matter, in many instances, was striking and pregnant. 

However, to dwell on his novels, they are unequal—but then 
they are very varied. Some of the earlier ones after ‘‘ Pelham” may 
be considered commonplace ; but when the writer took an historical 
framework he filled in the picture with great skill. The late Pro- 
fessor Freeman testified to the accuracy of “Harold,” and that 
scholar, though an excellent judge of the period, was by no means 
prepossessed in favour of fiction. (‘‘ Rienzi” and the “ Last Days of 
Pompeii” have taken their place in the repertoire of Europe quite as 
firmly as the “Bride of Lammermoor” or “Quentin Durward.” 
Amongst the unclassed stories, too, what diversity between “ Zanoni ” 
and “Godolphin”! Lastly came the Caxton series, with their 
chastened humour, rich information, and, at times, great felicity 
in characterisation. “ Riccabocca” alone would have made a 
reputation. 

| Bulwer was always very careful about his plots; they were 
ingeniously planned, and executed in a workmanlike fashion. Anda 
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qualification by no means to be overlooked is, that as a rule the 
Knebworth novels were readable. The hasty might exclaim, “ Of 
course they were readable, or else how could they have succeeded at 
all?” But this observation would not be, universally, a valuable 
one. For the truth is, a book may be too good to die, and yet 
not secure very willing readers. Richardson is one of the immortals ; 
but who now, in England at least, turns his pages? ‘Vel duo, vel 
nemo.” But it is not necessary to go so far back. A little mis- 
management at the beginning often slackens curiosity. Near our 
own times, both Scott and Balzac have discouraged perseverance 
by the tediousness of their introductions; and some who were 
hungering for their stories have been sent empty away. This was 
a fault Bulwer always avoided. “And then, though he did introduce 
discussion and criticism, and even learning, he managed not to overdo 
the digressions. 

With regard to Bulwer, as a man, it is not clear at present that 
the public will have a proper presentation of him. His son com- 
menced a life, and the autobiographical part remains very interesting ; 
but the scale of the work was too extensive—too prodigious, indeed. 
It could scarcely have been properly concluded under six large octavo 
volumes. 

It is well known that after the publication of the first two 
volumes, the “‘ Memoirs of Rosina, Lady Lytton,” came out, and the 
disclosures contained in that book created so unpleasant an impres- 
sion that the second Lord Lytton laid his task aside, and never 
resumed it again. 

There is no wish to revive a painful subject, but it may be just 
mentioned how matters seem to stand. 

On the one hand, if the accusations of personal violence to his wife 
against Bulwer are considered proved, the character of chivalrous 
gentleman, which he was always anxious to claim, cannot be 
conceded. 

On the other hand, it must be noted that the excitability of the 
lady, plainly shown by admitted facts, was such as to tremble occa- 
sionally on the verge of actual insanity ; and it would be unjust to 
receive her statements with the same confidence which would natu- 
rally be extended to those of a reasonable and self-controlled person. 

Nor can the circumstance be left out of sight, that though Bulwer 
neglected his son Robert, and to that extent wronged him, the latter 
evidently considered that nothing dishonourable was brought home 
to his father, whom he loved in life, supported in death, and whose 
memory he delighted to exalt. 
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But whatever decision may be arrived at about domestic dissen- 
sions, surely we ought soon to have suitable selections from the 
literary and political correspondence of a man whose abilities placed 
him in so prominent a situation. It is understood that the mass of 
papers left by the novelist was very large, but that this had been, to 
a certain extent, arranged by the second lord. 

( If the critics were not very warm about Bulwer, as he fought his 
way up to eminence, his reputation probably assisted him in gaining 
notoriety. He was reported to be a man of fashion, of dress, of 
bonnes fortunes, and the rest; one of the seekers of pleasure who, 
perversely enough, sometimes turn out to be finders of pain. In 
those days, these whispers increased the interest in such a man’s 
productions. It was a fine time for swells. Mrs. Gore’s opera box 
and her guardsman husband helped her novels greatly. An author 
lost nothing by being thought a person of quality. Perhaps now, if 
it was known that the writer of a book was a millionaire, there might 
be a run after the production at the libraries. Formerly, however, a 
man about town had the pull. 

“There was much therefore to attract a youthful mind in the 
personality of Bulwer. First, of course, that he was the creator of 
those volumes which had proved so magnetic to the awakening 
intellect ; next, that he was a member of the fashionable world ; and, 
last, that a certain mystery was supposed to enshroud the circum- 
stances of his private life. 

His wife’s story of “ Cheveley ” had appeared, and was supposed 
partially to raise the veil ; to give broad hints of strained relations, 
and scenes, which, if damaging, were at least dramatic. It is, how- 
ever, simple truth that public opinion, influenced by John Forster 
and others, was mostly on the husband’s side, and the denunciations 
were put down to the score of temper and hysteria. 

In early manhood, I happened to have to live at a College near 
Hertford, and not so far from Knebworth but that I had visited that 
romantic spot beloved and described by its owner. Bulwer was at 
that time member for the county, and it was a real delight to notice 
on the walls of the little capital that the novelist was, on a certain 
night, to take the chair at an agricultural dinner, in the Town-hall. 
A ticket was at once procured, and when the evening duly arrived a 
position taken up in a large vestibule, where the country gentlemen 
and farmers were assembled to receive their president. And now, 
a rustle in the crowd, a partial hush of conversation, and eyes turned 
towards the door, indicated that he who was expected had come, 
and, into the midst of us, entered the author of “ Pelham.” 
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He was a man of ordinary size, though, perhaps, the length of his 
limbs in comparison with his body made him look taller than he 
was. His wife, very unpolitely, depicted him as having “the frame 
of a grasshopper and the head of a goat.” But this was calumny. 
A good deal of light hair, dreaming eyes of pale blue, rather exag- 
gerated features ; prominent nose, and full-lipped mouth. This 
was the aspect of the hero of the evening. He was dressed to 
beguile the bucolic fancy: a large drab topcoat with horn buttons, 
a broad-brimmed low-crowned hat, and his cobalt bird’s-eye scarf 
secured, as the mode was, by two gold pins connected through a 
little chain. 

He seemed anxious to omit no one that he knew, and looked 
round with the object of bowing. Andso dinner came on, and when 
the cloth was removed, the toasts. Bulwer spoke with sufficient 
fluency, but rather slowly. Some of his consonants were not properly 
pronounced, and there was a foreign rolling of his “r’s.” He did 
not disdain all the little arts the brilliant men in his books con- 
descended to employ to startle or stupefy the rural intelligence. 
Even the airy jokes were there. (He said, amongst other things, that 
he thought the English farmer rather liked his landlord to have had 
a grandfather ; but still a man must emulate his ancestors by deeds 
of his own. It would never do for one who aspired to eminence only 
to be able to claim the commendation of a potato, that the best part 
of him was underground. ) In due course, a Mr. Baker, of Bayford- 
bury, proposed, at some length, the Chairman’s health. The speaker 
possessed some interest for me, for I knew that he owned the cele- 
brated Kit-cat portraits, and that they hung in his country-house. 
The oration brought in a list up to date of the Knebworth novels, 
and I was greatly in hopes the Chairman, in his reply, would be 
obliged to say something about his own writings. But no; he soon 
pushed aside the literary question, and launched into bullocks and 
grain and manure, and all those topics dear to agriculturists, and 
productive, if skilfully handled, of votes. He was very affable, took 
his wine well, laughed at the comic songs, and being a great smoker, 
seemed quite in his element when lighting-up began. 

As the evening drew to its close, I crept round to the front door 
of the Town Hall. The scene was just like one he had often 
described. A light open carriage, with the hood up, and drawn by 
four horses with postillions, stood in the roadway. The lamps were 
lighted, and a tall young servant in livery, well packed up against the 
night wind, was watching the staircase for his coming master. 

It was one of the triumphs of Maltravers. He had pleased and 
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dazzled, and perhaps, as he thought, convinced all ; and descended 
amidst the still ringing plaudits of the hall, to fling himself into his 
phaeton, and be swiftly wafted through the darkened lanes to the 
mansion of his fathers. 

To muse there, possibly, in the silence of night, on the re- 
flection that success, too, is only a part of our dream, and, like all 
the phenomena of earth, destined to pass away. 


J. W. SHERER 
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SHOULD CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
BE ABOLISHED ? 


HAT are other nations doing in this matter, or what have 
they already done? 

FraNncE.—A large number of condemnations, and but few 
executions. ; 

Russ1a.—Capital punishment has for more than a century been 
abolished for ordinary murder, though employed in treason felonies 
and political crimes. 

FINLAND.—No execution for many years and no increase of 
murder. 

GERMANY AND AustTRIA.—A very small percentage of execu- 
tions. In Austria about 4 cent. ; in Prussia less than 8 per 
cent. 

SWEDEN, Norway, AND DENMARK.—For every twenty death- 
sentences about one execution. 

SWITZERLAND.—In 1874 the death penalty was abolished, but 
replaced in 1879. No executions seem to have taken place of 
late. 

HOoLianp.— Abolished by law, murders on the decrease. 

Be.tciumM.—Capital punishment has fallen into disuse, though 
not /ega/ly abolished. 

Itaty.—Abolished by law in 1889. 

PorTuGAL.—Ceased de jure since 1867, with a decrease of 
murder. 

THe Unitep States.—Abolished in some States, but not in 
others. 

We see, then, how various are the opinions rife upon this most 
important question, a momentous one, for the sentence, if carried 
out, is zrrevocadble. 

Now, as to England and Wales, let us consider the execution 
chart of past years, commencing with the year 1880 and pausing at 
1892. 
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Committed for 


Year Wilful Murder Convicted Executed 
1880 “ 61 “ne 28 ove 13 
1881 “i 61 coe 23 ose II 
1882 ae 59 wi 22 ove 12 
1883 se 53 eee 23 nee 13 
1884 son 79 ove 38 eee 15 
1885 jam 65 ove 25 a 12 
1886 ee 72 eos 35 on 19 
1887 on 72 oe 35 oes , 2 
1888 att go _ 36 ove 22 
1889 ee 51 ove 20 eos II 
1890 os 69 eee 24 ove 15 
1891 i 54 iia 19 ond 12 
1892 “a 5° ine 22 ie 18 


It will be noticed that the maximum number of persons hanged 
was 22, in 1888, and the minimum 11, in 1881 and 1889. Now, we 
must not pause here but proceed to summarise the arguments for 
and against capital punishment. 


Arguments in Favour of the Death Penalty. 


The deprivation of life is considered by many persons to be the 
severest penalty known to man. Connected therewith is a certain 
terror of dissolution which adds to the culprit’s agony of mind. For 
some days after sentence the gallows continue to overshadow him, 
rendering the situation most painful, even to the last hour. In 
France the prisoner knows not the dreadéd day, but we do not 
practise this somewhat unjustifiable course of secrecy. Further 
arguments are, that the prisoner is watched night and day by two 
officials, who never leave him, thus concentrating the gloom of 
despair and preventing suicide. The chaplain, again, by reason of 
his ministrations, adds much to the reality of the last few days. The 
prisoner is practically a dying man, and each day hints at the next 
to come, and then a few more, and then——? The prolonged 
torture undergone by the convict cannot be denied, but the days are 
few and the time is short, and the reprieve never comes, though 
looked for day by day, and is soon forgotten in most cases. Further 
arguments may be adduced, as follows: 

The disgrace attendant upon hanging. To be pinioned fast and 
led cut of the condemned cell, to be forcibly placed on the drop 
with a rope round the neck, like one of the lower animals, is there 
no disgrace here? To be unceremoniously blinded by a white cap, 
and then to be jerked down to the grave, is there nothing shameful 
in these things? To be left hanging for one hour, and then to be 
cut down and viewed by a jury, and finally to rest in a felon’s grave 
shrouded in quicklime, with a few mean marks to indicate the last 
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resting place, are these proud obsequies? Then there is the disgrace 
brought upon the culprit’s relatives. The higher the class the 
greater the shame, and those of the criminal name endeavour to 
conceal their identities. These last factors tell, of course, in all 
cases of felony, more or less, but the shame seems to fall unfairly 
upon the survivors, though the convict must keenly appreciate 
the sorrow he has brought to others. The bitter, sad farewells, 
the parting from parents perhaps, but more commonly the last 
adieu to wife and children, are not these heartbreaking? A man may 
serve twenty-five years in penal servitude, and in this slavery 
expiate his crime, but what is this compared to the final expiation, 
the forcible separation of body and soul, and the agony of mind 
engendered by the contemplation thereof? A /ife for a life ; and this 
is the punishment which the zealots of the capital penalty uphold, 
and in doing this they preach its deterrent efficacy. 


Arguments against Capital Punishment. (They are many, 
and must be tabulated.) 


(1) The forcible snapping of life’s cord is considered by many 
persons an unjustifiable act. 

(2) If it were justifiable, the advantages connected therewith are 
overweighted by the concomitant disadvantages. 

(3) The irrevocability of the act is the chief disadvantage. Cases 
have occurred in past years leading to the conclusion that several 
innocent men have been hanged. Reference is here made to 
Wiggins, hanged in London in 1867 ; Hayes and Stone, of Durham, 
in 1873 ; two men hanged at Leicester in 1877 ; and one or two more 
doubtful cases. A man named Habron, of Manchester, narrowly 
escaped death, his innocence having been established almost con- 
clusively later on. 

(4) The natural and humane hesitation of juries to convict when 
the death of a fellow creature awaits their verdict. Of course it is 
possible in some cases to return a verdict of manslaughter, and in 
this way evade the death penalty, but often it is out of the question 
to doso. “Gentlemen, consider the terrible responsibilities of your 
verdict” is the pathetic cry of the defence, and this may lead to a 
verdict of “ not guilty,” in sheer dread of a wrongful conviction and 
its appalling results. 

(5) The potentiality of the death penalty as a deterrent is denied 
in some quarters. A very experienced judge said, some years ago, 
*‘ My own feeling is that the law of capital punishment as it exists 
does not operate at all ; and that if you take the various classes of 
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murderers there is more, on the whole, done by capital punishment 
to induce murders than to prevent them.” Mr. William Tallack, a 
veteran in penology, says : “ I would also submit that there is another 
class of crime which altogether precludes the idea of any efficacious 
deterrence at all. I allude to the large proportion of homicidal 
crime which is committed under the influence of overmastering 
passion, drunkenness, rage, or jealousy ; there the argument of 
deterrence, which I admit in certain other cases, cannot apply at all.” 
General Curtis, of America, uttered the following words in the House 
of Assembly, March 26, 1890: “ The abolition of the death penalty 
will give greater security to human life ; for when the State declares 
the inviolable sacredness of life, she provides for the best protection 
to life and the good order of society. Are we bound to maintain the 
death penalty for murder, in obedience to the Mosaic Law, and not 
equally bound to maintain it for those who commit any one of the 
numerous offences forbidden by the Ceremonial Law? .. . That 
punishment will prove the most effectual in deterring from crime 
which is most certain of execution.” 

(6) The extreme difficulties in the determination of the degrees 
of responsibility of the prisoner at the time of committing the 
murder. This is a point which, to our mind, is, as a rule, inade- 
quately considered, and usually hastily dismissed. As an argument 
against the death penalty it presents formidable dimensions, and we 
now proceed to explain the whole question. 


Difficulties in the Determination of Mental and Moral Responsibility 
in Murderers. 


Case I. 


A, in a fit of passion, cuts B’s throat. A and B have been 
quarrelling all day about a sum of money which B, the wife, states is 
owing to herself for housekeeping. A gives himself up to the police 
and is ultimately hanged. Should he have been sent to an asylum 
instead ? 

Previous history.—Liable to drinking bouts, and in these behaves 
like a madman, but when sober is gentle and kind. Had been 
drinking a few days before the murder, but quite sober at that date. 
Repeatedly signed the pledge, but all to no effect. Brother died in 
asylum from chronic mania. Let us assume that A, instead of cutting 
his wife’s throat, had cut his own and so died. What would have 
followed? A coroner’s inquest and a verdict of suicide while 
temporarily insane, Why should the one act be considered more 
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insane than the other? The act of wilful murder is but a form of 
suicide after all, for death is almost certain to follow thecrime. The 
absence of premeditation is an important factor in the present case 
and should be noted. 


Case II. 

C, a publican, in a fit of jealousy, shoots his wife dead, and then 
commits suicide. 

Previous history.—Has been given to alcoholism at times, and is 
of a passionate nature. No family history of insanity. 

The verdict is one of wilful murder and suicide while temporarily 
insane. If this man had not killed himself, what would have 
happened to him ? 

Case III. 

D, a shoemaker, cuts his wife’s throat, the motive being jealousy. 
He attempts suicide, but is frustrated, and is ultimately hanged. 
This suicide would have been carried out had matters been allowed 
to take their course, and the verdict might have been one of insanity. 
Is this man logically sane because he is prevented from killing him- 
self? Why, then, is he executed ? 


Case IV. 

E, a labourer, comes home in a semi-drunken condition and 
throws his baby out of bed against a wall, thus killing it. He is 
convicted and hanged. 

Previous history.— Always been an ignorant man, addicted to 
beer. No insanity in family. 

This man was recommended to mercy by the jury. Now, is E 
responsible for this brutal freak committed in a semi-conscious state 
of mind? 


Case V. 


F, an artisan, poisons his child, and gets some insurance money. 
F states that he hears voices commanding the crime, and is sent to 
an asylum. 

Previous history. —Slight history of insanity in family, his father 
being eccentric and liable to periodic detentions in an asylum. 

F states that he hears the voices, &c. Did he really hear them, 
or did he ga‘n experience from his father’s condition, and thus evade 
the law? Had this man been sent to penal servitude, his case could 
have been thoroughly investigated ; so the jury preferred giving him 
the benefit of a doubt by a favqurable verdict. 
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Case VI. 

G, an old soldier, kills a bailiff by shooting him as he enters the 
house. 

Previous history—WHas been much addicted to drink of late. 
No family history of insanity. 

G is acquitted on the capital account, but found guilty of man- 
slaughter, and sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. After serving 
two years he develops distinct mania, and is sent to Broadmoor. 
What if G had been found guilty of wilful murder and hanged ? 


Case VII. 

H, a young man, clerk in a firm of merchants, shoots a young 
woman to whom he is engaged, and attempts suicide by firing into 
his mouth. The slug passed through the cheek however, and H was 
found guilty of wilful murder, and after some days is reprieved with 
a life sentence. 

Previous history—Always very excitable, and occasionally given 
to drink. Sister an epileptic. 

If H was really guilty of wilful murder, why was he not hanged 
according to law? If only guilty of manslaughter, why did the jury 
convict on the capital count? There evidently is in existence an 
unwritten law which sometimes spares and sometimes kills, in 
spite of a judge and jury. However this may be, we are quite 
sure of one fact, and it is the terrible consequences of our existing 
iaws in thus allowing so much latitude in the actual determina- 
tion of whether a fellow creature is to live or die, even though 
recommended to mercy by the jury. Thus the actual uncer- 
tainty attendant upon the capital sentence weakens the deterrent 
effects. Quoting Mr. Tallack, of the Howard Association, we 
find him writing thus: “If the punishment of death could be 
inflicted with as much certainty as prolonged imprisonment, then it 
might be more deterrent than the latter. But, as a matter of simple 
fact and experience the world over, a number of circumstances, 
special to this particular penalty, conspire to render its infliction un- 
certain in a most extraordinary degree. Even in Great Britain, 
where, perhaps, the law is carried out with less uncertainty than else- 
where, only about 25 per cent. of convictions result from committals 
for trial in capital cases ; and then, further, nearly half of these con- 
victions are finally followed by commutations. In other countries, 
generally, a still smaller proportion of executions result. The official 
statistics of the various nations prove this clearly and strikingly.” Now, 
can any part of this be denied or explained away? We think not. 
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Case VIII. 


1. A labouring man enters a sanatorium for the treatment of 
rheumatism, and, on leaving, writes a threatening letter to the medical 
superintendent accusing him of malpraxis in the administration of 
certain medicines. His sense of injury grows upon him, and he is 
ultimately captured in the grounds with a gun, apparently lying in 
wait for the medical officer. He is sentenced to a few months’ 
imprisonment only. Now, had this man committed murder, would 
he have been hanged? ‘The sentence of imprisonment would tend 
to prove that a further extension of the man’s actions would lead to 
a verdict of wilful murder. Ifsane, why was he imprisoned? If he had 
used his weapon fatally, would he not have been just as much sane 
as when he hid in the grounds of the sanatorium? The solution of 
the problem lies in the determination of this man’s sanity, and as this 
is always attended with many difficulties (excepting in very marked 
cases), the verdict of wilful murder could but be followed by the 
death sentence. Does not all this point to the conclusion that the 
penalty of death is a very dangerous one, and liable to abuse, gross 
injustice, and provocative of contempt for the judgment or decision 
of mankind? Is the life of a fellow creature to rest upon the 
tentative decisions, as to sanity or otherwise, when these decisions 
are in many cases attended by great difficulties, numerous doubts 
and misgivings, even in the hands of specialists? Let it be re- 
membered that the execution of the culprit is not the only con- 
sideration for the human mind. The effect upon the mind 
of the nation must also be well weighed when we place the 
rope round the neck of a possible monomaniac. One unjust 
execution will bring the law into contempt, and when a man cuts his 
throat, and is found to be insane by the coroner’s jury, the fact that 
he has previously cut some other throat with the same knife would, 
in our estimation, make his insanity still more certain. If he dies, 
then the verdict is likely to be one of temporary insanity, rather than 
one of felo de se. If he lives, then in all probability he will be 
hanged! It will be said that we are here offering inducements to 
would-be murderers to kill someone, and then to escape justice 
by a pretence at suicide. Now, we understand that a man under 
sentence of death rarely seeks suicide. Why is this? Because the 
red-hot passion is vanished, and he is now cool and calm. Suicides 
frequently repent their rashness, especially in cases of drowning, 
clearly evincing the temporary insanity which mastered them, only 
to vanish when stern reality is fulfilled, and so it may be with the 
murderer-suicide, Besides this, the fearful act so recently committed 
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goads them on to a state of acute mania, if not previously maniacal. 
We contend that the red-hot passion which leads to murder is but a 
part of a maniacal condition, culminating in suicide, and the latter 
is just as fearful to,face asthe former. As we have previously hinted, 
all wilful murderers are pseudo-suicides, for the scaffold awaits them, 
unless insanity be proved. In this part of our discussion we care- 
fully exclude all premeditated murders, such as carefully-planned 
poisoning, the prolonged lying-in-wait for the victim, and so on. 
The argument that murderers attempt to escape is a false one, for 
such is not found to be the case in actual practice, although it may 
occasionally happen that the felon conceals himself for a time. 
Hence the act of wilful murder approximates very closely to suicide, 
escapes from justice being rare, especially in the cases of un- 
premeditated murders committed in great passion, and the culprit is 
almost certain to be hanged, or at all events sentenced to death. 

What, then, do we offer as a substitute for capital punishment ? 

(1) There are certain disadvantages connected with death 
penalties, ¢rvevocadility being the principal one. There are no such 
disadvantages to be met with in the duly carrying out of long terms 
of penal servitude, for such are revocadle. 

(2) We would abolish death sentences once and for all. 

(3) We would establish two degrees of guilt in all murder cases 
(not manslaughter). 

(a) All premeditated murders to be designated “murders in 
the first degree.” 

Punishment.--Twenty years’ penal servitude as a minimum, and 
a life sentence as a maximum, the latter rigidly extending over the 
whole of the prisoner’s natural life, and not reducible at the end of 
twenty years, as is the present custom. 

(3) AH unpremeditated murders, and murders committed in 
red-hot passion, to be designated “ murders of the second degree.” 

Punishment.—Three years’ penal servitude as the minimum, and 
twenty years as a maximum. 

(4) In the sentence of twenty years’ penal servitude as a 
minimum is understood the power of administering the saine from 
twenty years to forty years, marks being earned throughout the 
sentence, so that one-fourth remission of forty years is, speaking 
theoretically, ten years, though, of course, no convict could earn 
full marks in the serving of so long a period. A thirty-year man 
would thus, theoretically, have to serve about twenty-three years. 
The actual working of the mark system is a very important item 
in convict management, and cannot well be dispensed with. 
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Besides, it offers strong inducement towards good behaviour and 
orderly action, and insensibly, but surely, weeds out from the 
prisoner’s character all the passionate elements which have, perhaps, 
brought him here. The discipline of penal servitude is but martial 
discipline, and very good results seem to accrue from a few years’ 
army training, the loafing thief in many cases reforming ; and so it 
is in the convict system. Ifthe man is not radically changed, yet 
he is certainly bent into a better shape than when at liberty, and 
is now taught how to control temper in the presence of fellow- 
prisoners, for any outbreak of personal violence may culminate in 
the lash. 

This, then, is our Criminal Reform Bill, which, after all, is very 
easy to work. The question as to separate confinement must now 
be noticed. This is not met with in our system of penal servitude, 
with the exception of the first nine months of the sentence. Now, 
much difference of opinion exists as to this detail. Personally, from 
long-continued observation, we have come to the conclusion that 
separate confinement is not desirable, for the following reasons : 

(a) Habits of unhealthy self-brooding generally grow apace in 
solitude, and the man’s mind may become gradually weakened to 
permanent decay. 

(8) Many murders have been committed through lack of self- 
control. Here, in association, prisoners are taught to restrain 
themselves. In the cell there is nothing to prevent their brooding 
over revenge to the pitch of insanity. 

(vy) By keeping a man shut up in a cell, no really useful labour 
of a healthy kind can be done. It is in association, in outdoor 
labour, that the nervous energy of the prisoner may best be 
exercised, not in lonely contemplation. Excitable persons require 
active exercise to adequately ventilate their energies. This cannot 
be done in the manufacture of watches, mats, baskets, printing or 
engraving, &c. 

Let us briefly glance at the actual state of the prisoner’s mind 
shortly before execution. In the majority of cases it will be ob- 
served that the calmness of mind presented by the man under 
sentence of death is real, not assumed. Breakfast is calmly eaten, 
and this under conditions of extraordinary pressure, which, if the 
man were at liberty, might be non-existent from comparatively trivial 
causes, such as some pleasure-seeking expedition. Our readers 
who have read up these matters must often have been astounded at 
thesang froid exhibited by condemned criminals. The real causes of 
this condition we cannot now discuss, but the idea is forced upon 
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us that the capital penalty may, after all, not be so terrible as is 
supposed to the person subjected thereto. By the substitution of 
long terms of penal servitude for the rope, we cannot be much in 
error so far as the deterrent effects are concerned. The one offers 
a brief and tragical ending to a life’s history, the other opens out 
no avenues of joy, but rather those of monotonous gloom and toil- 
some reparation. The one is summary and quickly over, the other 
clings to the prisoner for many a long year, even to the close of life 
in the prison infirmary. 
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FROM THE PERSIAN 
OF SADI SHIRAZI. 


W HO’S full of words, instructed well by age, 
Wastes not his breath by idle verbiage. 

First deeply ponder—see thy thoughts are good : 

No harm slow utterance, if with sense endued. 

Within thy mind’s deep womb thy thoughts mature ; 

Say but enough, or thou must e’en endure 

Thy hearer’s stern “ Enough.” Speak thou aright, 


Or worse than speechless beast will be thy plight. 


J. HERBERT PARSONS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


SYMPATHY OF NATURE WITH HUMAN SUFFERING. 


- a recent contribution to periodical literature by Sir Herbert 

Maxwell I come upon an assertion so startling and so opposed 
to my convictions as to rouse me to protest against what seems 
to me a new heresy. Dealing with what he calls the “ pathetic 
fallacy” of supposed sympathy in inanimate nature with human 
suffering or aspiration, he speaks of it as a device of inferior poets. 

Now, confining myself to British poetry, I will admit that my 
memory supplies me with no case in which this kind of sympathy is 
exhibited by Shakespeare or by Burns, two of the most plenarily 
inspired and happily endowed of poets. In Shakespeare’s time, 
indeed, the worship of inanimate nature which future days was to 
witness had scarcely begun. It was impossible for Shakespeare to 
address the sea as it is addressed by Mr. Swinburne, as the 


great sweet mother, 
Mother and lover of men. 


When he speaks about it at all it is, as a rule, in language expressive 
of dread. It is “the fierce sea,” “the raging sea,” “the wayward 
sea,” “the deep-mouthed sea,” “the ruthless sea;” once only is an 
adjective suggestive of something approaching to admiration em- 
ployed when he speaks of England as “The precious isle set in the 
silver sea.” Similarly, the residents in Arden are under “ melancholy 
boughs,” still haunted, it might almost be supposed, by the wood 
deity. Stars, even though their beauty at times impresses, are ‘“ ma- 
lignant and ill-boding,” the sky itself is “bitter,” and we suffer 
from its persecution, and the moon is “cold and fruitless.” I do 
not say that some of these passages may not be paralleled or opposed 
by others different in spirit. It will, however, be conceded that the 
passages in which Shakespeare dwells with rapture on the beauties 
of inanimate nature are few. Those in which he shows it as sym- 
pathising with ordinary human aspiration are still fewer. 
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MILTON ON THE SYMPATHY OF NATURE WITH HUMAN GRIEF. 
OME approach to sympathy may be held to be shown in the 
~J “lamentings heard in the air, strange screams of death,” and 
other manifestations attending the murder of Duncan, and kindred 
passages might be quoted from “ Julius Cesar,” and possibly from 
“ King Lear.” These things are, however, different, resembling rather 
the darkness that fell upon the earth after the accomplished Sacrifice 
in Palestine. In Burns, again, no expectation of sympathy is shown. 
The bird, by its song, may mind him of departed joys ; the fugitive 
field-mouse, or the uprooted daisy, may fill his mind with sorrow 
and sympathy, but he seeks and anticipates no return. Other ; 
instances of poets, no less reticent in these respects, might be advanced. q 
The two I have given, which Sir Herbert Maxwell would probably 
himself have chosen, will, however, suffice. Against them I oppose 
poets whom I challenge him to classify as inferior. First comes 
Milton. “ Lycidas,” which lovers of poetry have regarded as a test 
poem, admiration for it being the gauge whether love for poetry is 
genuine, is but one continuous attempt to show the sympathy of 
nature with human loss. 








Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods, and desert caves, 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 

And all their echoes, mourn ; 

The willows, and the hazel copses green, ’ 
Shall now no more be seen, 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 








Later on in the poem the waves and “ felon winds,” and 


Every gust of rugged wings, 
That blows from off each beaked promontory, 


disclaim and repudiate all suspicion of being concerned in the 
death of Lycidas. I could quote other instances from Milton, who, 
sometimes in ‘ Paradise Lost,” even, emplcys this form of illustra- 
tion with marvellous effect. 


TENNYSON ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


SECOND poet by whom the response of inanimate nature 

to human passion is used with marvellous effect is Tenny- 

son. Who is there that cannot supply sentences from “ Maud,” 
where the very birds sing, ‘‘ Where iss Maud, Maud, Maud?” and 


5) 


where— 


The red rose cries, ‘‘ She is near, she is near,” 
And the white rose weeps, ‘* She is late,” 
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The larkspur listens, ‘*I hear, I hear ” ; 
And the lily whispers, ‘‘ I wait” ? 


Take, again, “ The Talking Oak,” which Tennyson found 


garrulously given, 
A babbler in the land. 


The entire poem consists of a supposedly spoken response to the 
queries and raptures of the lover. How exquisitely does not Mr. 
Swinburne use the figure when he makes the sun-dew share with 
himself his glad secret ! 

The name that is love’s name to me, 


Thou knowest ; and the face of her 
Who is my festival to see. 


Does not Waller bid the rose depart as his messenger to his mis- 
tress ; does not Herrick invite the daffodils to wait, and after having 
prayed with him go with him along? I will ask, moreover, if we 
could bear to lose the idea in the nursery song that the pious red- 
breast covered the bodies of the children with leaves. So far at dis- 
accord am I with Sir Herbert that I think the poet’s mission is never 
better accomplished than when he extorts from inanimate nature 
sympathy with his joys and hopes, and chooses birds or flowers as 
the confidantes or messengers of his love. I have, indeed, in the 
end discovered one instance of this rhapsody in Shakespeare, who 
makes Iachimo, in the chamber of Imogen, say— 
’Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus : the flame o’ the taper 
Bows toward her and would under-peep her lids. 


Let it be granted that this is rhapsody. It is at least, to some extent, 
in point. 
THE ACCELERATING PACE OF EXISTENCE. 
O us the times in which we live seem to progress at galloping 
speed. It is possible, though not, perhaps, very probable, 
that we are but at the birth of discovery, and that our successors may 
laugh amusedly at our pretences to “go-aheadness,” should they 
ever come upon them, just as we in London now laugh at those 
who, in the days of the last Henry, found portentous and alarming 
the development of London, which ended in fields at Westminster 
and the Tower. Fast, compared with the past, I know the pace 
to be. I have said before, and I now repeat, that the sixty years 
or thereabouts of my own existence have witnessed a change 
greater than took place in the three previous centuries, The 
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change in question is moral, physical, social, intellectual—what 
you will. Upon the material progress that has been made, the 
introduction of railways, electricity, and the like, I do not need to 
insist. Signs of its influence are everywhere apparent. The 
moral changes are, however, even greater. Education has come 
within reach of everyone, and the last traces of feudalism, once 
the strongest influence in our daily life, have disappeared. Super- 
stition still lingers in country districts. Have we not had within 
the year a batch of peasants brought to trial for killing their own 
relative as a witch, and this with no barbarous intent, but with the 
wish to expel from her the fiend with which she was afflicted and 
possessed? In no respect seems existence the same as it was in 
the world into which I was ushered. It sometimes seems to me 
as if humanity itself were hardly the same. 


Wuat Procress Two AVERAGE LIVES MAY COVER. 


T does one good sometimes to look back, and an average life- 
time covers more space than we easily realise. I will not take, 

as at first I was tempted, my own life as the starting point. Who 
or what am I that I should do this? Let me, however, take the 
lifetime of the Queen, whose appearance preceded mine by a 
decade. Born in 1819, her Majesty has, of course, passed the 
period allowed by the Psalmist as the average for earthly enjoy- 
ments and sorrows. ‘The world into which she was born was 
troublous : memories of Waterloo were still fresh ; Napoleon Bona- 
parte was still alive, and a prisoner ; capital punishment was awarded 
for almost any offence ; the wager of battle was still unrepealed; riots 
prevailed all over the country ; Lord Edward Fitzgerald was under 
attainder ; Sir Charles Wolseley was indicted in Chester ; John Cam 
Hobhouse was committed to Newgate by Speaker’s warrant for a 
pamphlet disparaging the House of Commons; the Earl of Fitz- 
william was dismissed from the Lord-Lieutenancy of the West 
Riding ; booksellers were imprisoned for selling Paine’s “Age of 
Reason ;” the country was ringing with the news of the Peterloo 
massacre, when the yeomanry fired upon the mob, and Henry Hunt, 
the chairman of the meeting, coming up to London for his trial, 
received an ovation. Such was the stormy political world into 
which the royal infant came. It is edifying, though purposeless, 
to compare it with that of to-day. The task of so doing can be 
accomplished by anybody, and shall not, at least, be attempted by 


me, 
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From 1819 TO 1743. 


PREFER, for a moment, to go back for a period corresponding 
to that during which the Queen has lived, and see where we 
arrive. This process has at least the advantage of showing us how 
great changes a period of two, scarcely more than two, average lives 
cancover. Starting back from 1819, then, we arrive at the year 1743 
We have overleapt, of course, such matters as, say, the French Revo- 
lution, and innumerable things beside, and we are in the London over 
which Dr. Johnson was shortly to preside. The opportunity had just 
been afforded the doctor, by the death of Savage, to write his life, and 
so make a step far forward in that literary career which was hence- 
forth to be his. Garrick had quitted for a couple of years the occu- 
pation of wine merchant in the Adelphi—justified, as Foote said, by the 
presence in his cellar of three quarts of vinegar—and had taken the 
town by storm. George II. was fighting in Germany, and Charles 
Edward Stuart was joining in France the expedition against England, 
and was preparing that descent of the Highlanders in 1745 to Derby, 
which fluttered the Londoners more than any event of which they 
knew or had heard since, another lifetime earlier, the Dutch fleet 
had swept up the Thames and the Medway. It is useless to carry 
further the comparison, which, in other shapes, has been made 
before. Such things, however, enable us to realise the progress that 
had been made in this London and England of ours in a period 
really short, and show us how hopeless is the task of conjecture con- 
cerning what another hundred years may produce. 


THE GROWTH OF ANTIQUITY. 


ERHAPS the most curious reflection that comes to a sexa- 
genarian is that he has lived to see the things once in familiar 

use develop into antiquities. I doubt whether some of the things 
most constantly in use in my youth have now any existence at all. The 
youth of to-day, finding matches cheap and abundant, hears with in- 
credulity of the labour that attended, within my recollection, the task of 
obtaining a light. I perfectly recall the difficulty in the early morn- 
ing, with half-frozen fingers it might be, to coax a light out ofa 
tinder-box. Does any of my readers know where a tinder-box can 
be seen, or has one of them any idea what it is like? Fortunately, I 
came upon a description of it in the recently published account of 
the lifetime of John Hollingshead.' “The tinder-box was the toy 
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of my childhood.” It was certainly not a “toy” in my time, it was 
very much the reverse, an absolute necessity. I will allow, however, 
Mr. Hollingshead stilltospeak. ‘ Without it there would have been 
no light or fire—with it there was (after a time) light and fire, and a 
No child could burn down a house or 


certain amount of safety. 
(It was, in fact, a task 


burn itself to a cinder with a tinder-box.” 
beyond the reach of most children to strike a light.) First of all, the 
rags had to be gotand burnt into tinder. ‘“ This tinder was put into 
a large round tin box, big enough for a pie-dish. Then a piece of 
jagged flint had to be got, and a thing called ‘a steel,’ which might 
have been the remains of an old horse-shoe, had to be purchased ; 
the flint, struck edgeway on the steel, sent sparks into the tinder, 
which smouldered and prepared itself for the matches. The matches 
were a formidable bundle of thin strips of wood, diamond-pointed at 
the ends, and dipped in brimstone. They suggested Guido Fawkes 
and the cellars of the old Houses of Parliament, and the ‘Guys’ in 
the streets, carried in chairs by boys, who represented a proper Pro- 
testant horror of all Roman Catholics.” It is now half-a-century 
since I have seen such a thing. It is possible that in the country it 
still exists ; with the penurious character of the French peasant and 
the heavy tax in France on matches, it is more than probable that it 
might there be found. In London it is now an antiquity. Refe- 
rences to the flint in this respect are frequent in Shakespeare, the 
best known being that in “ Julius Cesar,” wherein Brutus tells 
Cassius that he 

Carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 

Which, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 

And straight is cold again. 


Other things, such as horn lanthorns, are, at least, uncommon. 
Snuffers were at one time in constant use, and may be so now, for 
aught I know, in certain quarters. One thing, at least, I know—a 
friend of mine has taken to collecting them as curios. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 








